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THE ANTITRUST LAW—ITS APPLICA- 
TION TO LABOR INDEFENSIBLE* 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


HE question under discussion is: ‘“‘Are agreements between organiza- 
T tions of working men and organizations of employers, fixing rates of 

wages, hours of labor and conditions of work, a violation of the Sherman 
Act?”’ If there is any one who doubts that such agreements are held to be 
violations of the Sherman Act as interpreted by the courts, let him read the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case known as 
Dietrich Loewe vs. Martin Lawlor and others, commonly known as the 
Hatters’ Case. In that decision the Supreme Court makes as a very strong 
point for having declared and sustained the decision that the Sherman Anti- 
trust law applies to the organizations of labor, the fact that the United 
Hatters of North America had succeeded in unionizing seventy-two out of 
eighty-three hat manufacturing establishments of the United States. In other 
words, if my memory serves me right, the court says that so far had the 
conspiracy progressed that seventy-two out of eighty-three of the hat manu- 
facturing establishments in the United States had become party to the ‘‘con- 
spiracy to unionize” these establishments. 

The fact is that in our country, either under federal authority or under 
state authority, there is no power vested anywhere for establishing a 
minimum wage, a maximum of hours of labor a day, or the healthful conditions 
under which labor may be performed. I hope that the time will never come 
when through government authority and power there shall be established a 
minimum wage, at least for male workers, or a maximum of hours at least 


* An address delivered by President Gompers, New York City, December 12, 1913, before a conference to 
discuss the antitrust law and its application to agreements between workers and employers. 
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for male workers on the surface of the earth. But if we hope to maintain free- 
dom the government must not exercise the power of establishing and fixing 
wages for adult workers; if we insist that the government shall withhold its 
hands from establishing, fixing, and enforcing such conditions, there must be 
lodged somewhere the power and the influence to establish conditions that shall 
be in accord with the advancing conception of human rights, human life 
and human spirit. And pray, where can such a power be lodged, how, and by 
whom, can such an influence be exerted? As a matter of philanthropy, as a 
matter of charity, must we wait for the time when the employers shall have the 
conception that they are the trustees of the property of the world, and hence 
that they are to be the guardians of the welfare of their employes? Does 
history justify us in expecting that transforming conception, and that it will 
come about very shortly, or at any time? It is not necessary to await such de- 
velopments. ‘There is such an influence; there is such an association. It is 
voluntary in character. It is the association of the men and the women who 
give the labor power for industry. It is the men and the women of toil, who, 
having realized that in the last analysis it will devolve upon them to exercise 
influence for their own protection and for their advancement, have associated 
themselves in what are popularly known as unions—labor unions, trade 
unions. 

There was a time when men and women were not free, even as we under- 
stand that term today. This had particular significance to men, because women 
were home workers—scarcely any were, as now, factory workers or mill workers, 
because there were very few, if any, factories or mills at that time in which 
women were employed. Under the old feudal system, under the old feudal 
conditions, it was not within the power or within the right of working men to 
heed, to take counsel about, to discuss questions of wages, hours of labor 
and conditions of employment. Then it was held to be a violation of the prop- 
erty right of the master for the workers to attempt to discuss or to determine 
upon wages and hours and conditions of labor. Indeed, if working men, or an 
individual working man, attempted to shirk duty, to go elsewhere in search of 
employment, or what not, so long as he absented himself from the domain 
of his master, according to the laws and the power of government he was sub- 
ject to arrest, to be brought back for trial upon the charge of robbing his master 
of the labor to which that master was entitled, and he was, if found guilty, 
whipped, publicly whipped, publicly branded on the forehead with the letter 
“V,”’ which declared him forever a villain. If he repeated the offense one of his 
ears was cut off and he was branded on the forehead with a red-hot iron with 
the letter “‘S,’’ which marked him forever a slave. For the third offense he was 
hanged to the gibbet. These customs were based on denial to the worker of 
the right to assert or to claim that he had any right of ownership in himself or 
his labor power. 

The only characteristic that differentiates the slave from a free man is 
that the slave is required and can be forced to work under the conditions his 
owner or his master may impose. The slave has no right to refuse to work 
under whatever conditions the master may impose. His own volition, his 
own desires, his own aspirations, have nothing to do with the case. The 
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freeman is the man who has the right, the lawful right, without violation 
of law, without violation of principle, to leave his employment, to seek for 
himself another employer, to quit his work when in his judgment his best 
interests prompt him so to do. The only reason for slavery is not the per- 
sonal ownership of a man, but the desired control, unreserved, unchecked, 
untrammeled, over the labor power of the slave owned. 

We, in the United States, have come to learn or to believe, that the 
wage-earning people, men and women, are free—are free as distinguished 
from the slave, whether the white or the negro prior to emancipation. We 
have come to believe that, with the freedom of the wage-earner, the sover- 
eignty of his citizenship, is implied the exercise of the normal right that goes 
with that freedom and that sovereign citizenship. The attempt by the judicial 
legislation of the courts of our country to construe a law made in obedience to the 
general demand of the people of our country for protection against the extor- 
tion and the corruption of the great corporations and trusts of our country, 
to pervert that law by interpretation to mean that the normal activities of the 
toiling masses of our country are circumscribed, and that they are placed 
in the same category with combinations of men who speculate in the needs 
of the people, the products of labor and of the soil, is a perversion of justice 
and of law unparalleled in the history of judicial interpretation in this or any 
other country. 

But here we are. That decision was handed down by the Supreme 
Court-of the United States in 1908. Some say, “Well, here you are. Your 
unions are growing; they are multiplying in numbers as well as in organiza- 
tions. Where is the cause for your criticism and your fault-finding?”’ 

First, let me say in answer that, for myself, I live by my right of existence, 

and I deny the right of any man or group of men, civil or political, municipal, 
state, or national, to hold over my head the threat of the loss of my life. If 
there be anything with which I may be charged, which involves the forfeiture 
of my liberty or life, it should be in general terms applicable to every man and 
woman in our country; but there can not and ought not to be a law threatening 
the life of any particular individual. And so with the movement of organized 
workers. There is not any other institution on the earth, there is not an asso- 
ciation in all the domain of the United States, voluntary in character, not for 
profit, whose existence is threatened except the organized workers in their 
voluntary associations. It may not be known to you that already one or- 
ganization of wage-earners has been dissolved by order of the courts of our 
country. 
2 may not be generally known that workmen in New Orleans have been 
indicted under the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust law, for no other 
reason than that they undertook to express their sympathy and to afford their 
co-operation to a number of their fellow-workmen of another trade so as to 
prevent an employer from cutting wages in that particular trade. 

In Jacksonville, Fforida, a few months ago, a number of workmen were 
indicted as conspirators under the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust law, 
because they withheld their labor from employers. Do vou know that Presi- 
dent John P. White, Secretary William Green and several other officers of 
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the United Mine Workers of America have been indicted within these past 
two weeks under the criminal provisions of the Sherman Antitrust law? And 
because of what? Because they endeavored, through their union, to protect 
the miners and secure the interests of the miners in getting a fair wage. 

You know the experience through which our people went a little more 
than ten years ago, during the great anthracite coal strike. You know the 
great suffering which the miners endured and which their families endured, 
and the great suffering which, as it then seemed likely, the people of the 
country were to endure as a consequence of that great strike. It was an 
awful time, but it was a wonderful movement. It was a wonderful move- 
ment, and it brought and it wrought a change in the economic, the material, 
the political, the social, and the moral well-being of the miners, the 
miners’ families and the miners’ communities, that compensated them and 
compensated us, and compensated our country, more than a thousandfold, 
for all the suffering endured. It was dearly bought, but it was a wonderful 
change. Who is he or she now, in the year of grace 1913, who would want 
to go back to the mining conditions as they prevailed prior to that great 
strike? Not even that great man, Mr. Baer, the president of that railroad and 
mine-owning company that was the miners’ stoutest opponent and con- 
testant during that struggle, would now want to go back to the con- 
ditions which prevailed among the miners and in the mining industry 
before that strike. ‘Time has justified it. 

Now, among the working people in the anthracite regions and the miners in 
the bituminous regions, all that has been gained for them is threatened by a com- 
bination of mine-owners who are fighting and contesting every inch of ground in 
order that they may have the miners in their power, and may hold that power as 
a potential weapon over the miners and the mine-owners in all the other dis- 
tricts in which comparatively fairer and much better conditions prevail. It is 
the duty of the miners and the miners’ union to see to it that the victory 
won for their fellow-craftsmen and their fellow-men, the improved conditions 
which have been won, shall be maintained, and the only way by which they 
can be maintained is by compelling by the moral force of associated effort 
these unfair, these greedy, short-sighted, blind, avaricious mine-owners to 
pay the scale of the union miners prevailing elsewhere throughout the 
country. Because the officers of the mine workers’ union have simply 
performed the formal duty of counselling with, of advising with, the rep- 
resentatives of the miners who have gone out on strike in protest against 
the deterioration, and because the officers of the miners’ union have sent 
some money into these districts by which the miners may be supplied at 
least with bread, that they may make the fight of resistance, they are 
accused of conspiracy, criminal conspiracy, under the provisions of the 
Sherman Antitrust law. If they are put upon trial and found guilty—and 
surely I can not see how they can deny having aided. by their moral influence 
and by their financial resources—they may be imprisoned for a term of one 
year and fined the sum of $5,000, and they may be proceeded against 
civilly, their organization may be proceeded against and dissolved, and 
their funds may be confiscated. Any one of those employers who feels that 
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his interests have been hurt, who feels that he has sustained any damage by 
reason of this defensive strike, may sue in the courts of the United States and 
recover threefold of the damages which he alleges or can prove he has sus- 
tained. 

Do you know that the hatters in the Loewe case stand now mulcted 
$272,000? Loewe claimed damages because of the strike which the hatters con- 
ducted for the introduction of the union scale and union conditions, the same 
which prevail all over the country where union establishments prevail. He 
proved to the satisfaction of the jury that out in San Francisco the Labor 
Council declared that union men would not give their patronage to a 
store if the proprietor of the store continued to sell Loewe’s hats. Con- 
cede that they proved that. Now, just think, out in California, a body of 
men with no power exerted over them, no force imposed, no penalty of any 
sort—out in San Francisco a body of men and women decided that they would 
not give their patronage to a given store because the hats for sale in that 
store did not suit them for any reason—either in the style, or the quality, 
or they did not like the “cut of the jib” of the man who manufactured them, 
for any reason. But the strike, on the one hand, and the action of the 
central body of San Francisco was enough of evidence for the hatters to be 
mulcted of damages and costs, amounting in all to about $272,000. 

The American Federation of Labor was sued by C. W. Post, that philan- 
thropist who makes ‘‘Postum,”’ and “‘Gripe Nuts,” and some things like that; 
he sued the American Federation of Labor and the Buck’s Stove and Range 
Company, jointly, for the sum of $250,000, claiming threefold damages. He 
wanted $750,000. The ground upon which Mr. Post sued the American 
Federation of Labor and the Buck’s Stove and Range Company was that 
they had come to an agreement—the Buck’s Stove and Range Company and 
the American Federation of Labor—came to an agreement settling the long- 
drawn-out dispute between that company and our movement. Post sued under 
the Sherman Antitrust law. 

You will remember that about three years ago there were a number of 
ladies whose individual names I would prefer, and I think they would prefer, 
I should not mention, whose hearts were touched, and who wanted to help 
the girls in Philadelphia who were striking against the sweat-shop conditions 
which prevailed there. Do you know that these ladies were sued for $50,000 
by the shirt manufacturers in Philadelphia, and threefold damages claimed? 
That case is still in court. 

Do you see the position in which our movement is placed? 

Coming again back to the question: What cause have we to complain, 
now that the decision of the court has been rendered some five years ago, 
and we are still growing, growing in numbers, in organization, in power 
and in influence? Yes, that is true; but it is not because of such deci- 
sions. It is not because of the decision, it is in spite of it. The truth is that 
the voluntary associations of the workers, commonly known as labor unions 
or trade unions, are an outgrowth of necessity. They are the natural result 
and development of the industry of our country. 

Why, I remember the time when it was necessary to go from place to 
place in order to preach the doctrine of united effort. Now the men and women 
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of labor come to us and beseech us to organize them into the unions. Within 
this past year the American Federation of Labor has grown in membership 
more than 250,000 over the growth of the year before and the membership 
of the years before. But in truth, there is not an organization of labor, of the 
working people, in the United States which does not exist at the suffrance 
of the government or the administration of our government, now or as it 
may be changed. 

I can not enter into a full discussion of this subject with all its ramifica- 
tions and meanings, butshould have a little regard for the patience and the time 
of an audience so varied as this, whose time is necessarily limited. May I ask that 
you will bear in mind that I, with my associates and fellow-workers, am deeply 
interested in this great question, and therefore, even if I have entered into a 
lengthy presentation of this subject from the point of view of Labor, I want 
to ask your indulgence for a few more minutes, to present another thought 
or two. I shall endeavor to do so as concisely as I possibly can. 

Perhaps I was never more impressed with an utterance than I was about 
three years ago, when a gentleman in a public address called attention to the 
historical development of republics and other forms of government in the 
years gone by. He made the statement, which confirmed my conclusion from 
previous studies and reading, and my studies and reading since, that the great, 
underlying forces that made for the disintegration of all forms of self-govern- 
ment in the dim past; those great forces which undermined and finally disinte- 
grated great governments where industry and the arts flourished, were the 
consequence of the fact that those in authority, one by one, encroached upon 
the rights of free assemblage and free speech. The right of free assemblage 
being denied the people the right of effective protest was eliminated, and 
wrong, tyranny, injustice and corruption were established and made the order 
of the day. Naturally, logically and finally there resulted the disintegration 
of republics and other free governments. The lesson he drew applies to 
this question now. Under the guise of this Sherman Antitrust law, with 
its judicial interpretations and accompanying masses of citations, decisions, 
and precedents, there has grown the judicial injunction, limiting, prohibiting 
freedom of assemblage, freedom of speech, the freedom of the press and the 
freedom of association. 

The right of free association and voluntary coalition has been denied, 
and I say to you, my friends, and I say it to you not only as a workman, not 
only as a union man; I say it to you not only as President of the American 
Federation of Labor; I say it to you as a man and as a citizen of this country, 
proud of its achievements, glad that in my lot and opportunity I have made 
some little contribution to make the world a little better and brighter—as a 
man and as a citizen; I say to you with whatever of impressiveness I may 
possess, that the lesson should come home to us. The denial of the right 
of association now applies to working men and working women, and can 
be enforced at any time at the whim or fancy or interest of the government 
or of any administration, or those who may be behind it, to impose and en- 
force it. If there be any rights that we should jealously guard, not only 
for the working people, but for all our people, they are the rights of free 
assemblage, free speech, free press, and the right of voluntary association of 
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our people. If you hope to maintain this republic, I beseech you give this 
matter your attention. 

I am not a pessimist. I do not look upon the darkest side of life, or of 
things or incidents as they arise. But I say to you, men and women, and I say 
it to all whom it may concern, that the spirit of freedom among the people 
of our country, workmen or others, is too much of a life question to be 
quenched or crushed out. If you do not heed, if you do not give the 
full right of free association to the toiling masses of our country, you 
will have to contend with other elements who will not permit you to 
sleep so comfortably and with such little concern. I have made that 
statement on another occasion, and then I was accused of having uttered a 
threat. There is not anything further from my mind than uttering a threat. 
I think that I have lived and tried to learn. I have tried to study, and I have 
tried to know the movements of men, the motives of men, and the purposes of 
men; I have read of their troubles and sacrifices, and have learned of their 
victories as well as their defeats; I have learned of what they were 
willing to endure; and I have learned too that when one effort is unavailing, 
to make another. Mine is not a threat. It is a prognostication. No more 
is mine a threat than the weather bureau, forecasting that out of the 
elements which are contending for mastery there is likely to be a blizzard or a 
snow storm, a rain storm or a thunder storm, can be accused of threatening 
us with that weather. 

This movement of the working people to protect themselves is essential 
in our time and day. Who else is to interpose? Where else is the power to 
interpose? With the great concentration of wealth, power and industry, with 
the division, subdivision and specialization of the work performed by the 
toilers, where is the hope of the worker except in collective bargaining, in asso- 
ciated effort to strive against oppression, against unsatisfactory conditions, 
against the sacrifice of life, limb and health; to strive for the higher wage, 
shorter hours of labor, better conditions, and environments of labor, of work, 
so that the best may be cultivated in our bodies, minds, hearts and 
spirit, that the true love of brotherhood may really supplant narrow, isolated 
selfishness that finds the fullest completion of humanity in the narrow circle 
of one’s being? 

To realize that there is a duty devolving upon us; to answer the question 
whether we are our brother’s keeper, and whether we must not help to bear our 
brother’s burden; to work out faithfully, honestly, and rationally the con- 
stant evolution of the human race; to solve the great problems which have 
been up for ages; to secure a betterment in the condition of men and women 
who toil; to give a better safeguard to the children of our day, that they may 
have the opportunities to grow into the manhood and womanhood of the future 
with healthy bodies and healthy minds, with longing eyes turned to that 
future day for which the whole world has been struggling, of which the poets 
have sung and the philosophers have written and the philanthropists have 
dreamed, from time immemorial, are the purposes for which the organized 
workers are struggling. I beg of you to co-operate with us to see that 
these humane, voluntary associations of toilers may be protected from the evil 
that would strike at their existence and at the vitals of our country’s freedom. 
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TREND TO EIGHT-HouR DAY 


By F. T. CALVERT 


long been held true intellectually. As 

men’s thoughts have widened and 
their concepts have become clearer and 
truer this right has been given substance 
for an increasingly greater number of classes 
of society. Now some have the concept 
that every person, however lowly and lim- 
ited in ability, should be assured the right 
to live—not to exist merely but to live— 
to know what it is each morning to feel the 
vigor of life coursing through his veins, to 
feel his muscles strong with renewed energy, 
restless for the day’s work, to feel the pure 
joy of being a powerful, capable, producing 
force more than equal to the day’s task. 
The primary step in securing for all this 
right to physical existence is to limit the 
hours of the workday. Nor is social justice 
the only argument for this policy. It is now 
recognized as a business axiom that workers 
whose minds and bodies are not taxed to 
such a degree that they are injured by the 
poison of fatigue are an asset in any indus- 
try. In other words, the shorter workday 
pays the employer. 

For the workers the shorter workday se- 
cures the opportunity for leisure—leisure 
which produces the vitality necessary for 
more ample social and intellectual life. The 
workers with the shorter workday conceive 
of higher standards of living and start on 
the upward journey of progress. 

This widening of men’s thoughts is re- 
flected in several public expressions by men 
whose opinions are weighted by experience 
and knowledge. Mr. S. Thruston Ballard, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, a member of the 
Industrial Relations Commission, related his 
personal experience with the eight-hour day 
to the American Association for Labor 
Legislation : 


Tis: right of the individual to live has 


“After accepting the invitation to the congress, I 
wrote to the secretaries of various milling associa- 
tions to learn the experience of others who might 
have adopted the eight-hour day. 

“As the answers to my letters came in I was as- 
tonished to find that, unless recently established, 


the firm with which I have the honor to be con- 
nected is practically the only one operating a flour 
mill that has adopted the eight-hour shifts. Conse- 
quently, the only information I will be able to give 
you on the subject is what we have learned from 
personal experience. 

“We have had the system in.use since July |, 
1907, making an experience now of fully six years. 

“In all large flour mills the work is continuous, 
night and day, making for the full day of twenty- 
four hours two shifts of twelve hours each. 

“In the mill proper, the work is usually rather 
light in character, such as sweeping, oiling, and tend- 
ing machinery, where the man may set himself a 
very slow pace if he so desires. We had no trouble 
with the men who did this work. But in the packing 
room it was very different, for the flour comes down 
in a large and continuous stream and must be packed 
in barrels and sacks immediately. 

“While on two shifts we had twenty-two men 
on each watch, making forty-four men to pack our 
output in twenty-four hours; when we changed to 
the eight-hour basis we required only fifteen men 
to a crew, or forty-five in all, so that practically the 
same number of men were able to do the work when 
they worked only eight hours that had before done 
the same work when each man had worked twelve 
hours.. Therefore, I have come to the conclusion 
that for any considerable length of time a man doing 
active or laborious work can do as much in eight 
hours as he can do in twelve. 

“In our boiler room the condition was even more 
pronounced. There we had two men known as coal 
passers, each working twelve hours. They were to 
fire the boilers, clean out and wheel away the ashes. 
This was very hot, laborious work and, although we 
paid good wages, almost every week we were com- 
pelled to get a new man for the job. 

“‘When we employed three men, each for eight 
hours, we had no more trouble. The men were satis- 
fied with their work and remained with us as good, 
loyal workmen who were contented and pleased 
with their condition. 

“In our plant we have adopted shorter hours all 
through. In the office even, we have at least one 
hour shorter workday than most manufacturing 
plants, and in addition close the office on Saturdays 
at 3 p. m. the year round. 

“Therefore, I feel that from our experience, 
although we pay our men the same wage for eight 
hours work that we formerly paid for twelve, and in 
a few instances have found it necessary to employ 
extra men, I feel sure that in the quality of output 
and steadiness of running—in dollars and cents— 
it has been a profitable investment to our firm. 

“Looking at the eight-hour day from the stand- 
point of the men themselves, there are, we might say, 
three points to consider—their health, their happ'- 
ness, and their morals. 

















it must be conceded, however, 


“In conclusion, 
that if any one is ambitious and wishes to make a 


nating only eight hae. As we look around us at 
the men of affairs who have made ‘a place’ for them- 
selves, they, without exception, in their early lives 
worked much more than eight hours a day, or ten 
hours, either, and probably do still. 

“But all men are not alike, and all have not the 
same talents or ambitions; therefore, I feel sure that 
the time is not far distant when every city and town 
will have continuation schools, where not only boys 
and girls but young men and young women can 
carry on, under competent instruction, various 
kinds of work or play to broaden or develop their 
character, and where they will be fitted to go into 
higher positions of responsibility and usefulness. 

“Thus I feel that as employers it is our duty, by 
establishing shorter hours, to give the opportunity 
and then it will be the duty of the public to provide 
such facilities that this spare time shall be used for 
the betterment and uplift of all of our people.” 


That the eight-hour shift is practicable 
and profitable for continuous industries is 
affirmed by Mr. William B. Dickson, 
formerly vice-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, in an article from which 
the following excerpt is taken: 

“A more specific question is: Can the manu- 
facturers afford an eight-hour day? 

“I believe that the advantages to be derived 
from more efficient, because less exhausted, work- 
men will, to a great extent, offset whatever addi- 
tional cost may be involved; but aside from this, 
I am of the opinion that the steel companies can 
today afford to change from a twelve-hour to an 
eight-hour day in all those processes which are neces- 
sarily continuous. In other departments a ten-hour 
day is practicable and perhaps advisable. If, how- 
ever, it should be found that costs were actually 
increased so that a fair return on investment could 
not be secured at the present selling prices, then 
part of the burden should be shifted to the con- 
sumer by advancing prices. 

“This is, however, in my opinion, a remote con- 
tingency. 

“Is not this the crux of the matter? The princi- 
pal business of each generation of men is not to pro- 
duce cheaply any article of merchandise, however 
important to the well-being of society this may be, 
nor to insure large profits to any investor, however 
enterprising and deserving he may be, but to live 
normal human lives and to so maintain living con- 
ditions that succeeding generations may not be 
handicapped in keeping the same standards.”’ 


Last year a bill was introduced in the 
Massachusetts legislature to limit the 
hours of work in continuous manufacturing 
or industrial establishments to eight. The 
readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
will remember the article of Mr. Ethelbert 
Stewart, chief clerk of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, discussing the measure with 
regard to the paper and pulp mills. Mr. 
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Charles Sumner Bird, a paper manufac- 
turer, makes the following assertion: 


“This bill was defeated. One of the arguments 
used against it was that the extra expense of the 
three-tour system would drive the paper industry 
out of the state. Such an argument is unsound. I 
doubt very much whether the increased cost of 
labor due to a change from the two-tour to the 
three-tour system in a paper mill, representing as 
it does, I think, approximately not over 2 per cent 
of the average value of the product, would be suffi- 
cient to drive any one out of the paper business. 
Furthermore, I doubt whether it is true that it 
costs even that amount, because I believe that mills 
run on the eight-hour basis or three tours as com- 
pared to the twelve-hour or thirteen-hour basis, 
produce more paper and better paper, due to the 
improved spirit among the men and due to the 
physical capacity of the men to do better work. 

“It wouldn’t take much better spirit or much 
better physical capacity on the part of the men to 
produce enough better and enough more paper in 
any paper mill to make up the difference between 
the labor cost of three-tour as against two-tour 
systems. Furthermore, if it is necessary for any mill 
in order to exist to employ men seventy-two hours 
a week year in and year out, then the sooner that 
mill is removed from the state and the country the 
better for the men and women of the country. 

“The public is becoming more alive each year to 
the economic waste of excessive hours of labor. It 
will demand legislation to correct these evils, for 
they can be remedied satisfactorily in no other 
way.” 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield has on 
several occasions stated the economies of 
the eight-hour day forcefully and fully. 
Before the American Association for Labor 
Legislation he expressed the following belief: 

“It would be far better for the pockets as well 
as for the peace of mind of employers if they would 
work their men only eight hours a day. 

“TI believe that when our factories are so run that 
the workmen go home without being fatigued from 
overlong hours we will be able to compete success- 
fully against all comers in the markets of the world. 
I can not afford to employ in a factory men who are 
half sick, who come to work after having had bad 
breakfasts, who are partly poisoned; they would 
be economically unprofitable. And yet fatigue is 
part poison.”’ 

‘The members of the Association of Passen- 
ger Steamboat Lines are opposing the pass- 
age of the La Follette Seamen’s bill which 
is intended to safeguard property and life 
at sea. In an address at the annual banquet 
of the association recently held in Washing- 
ton, Secretary Redfield more fully and 
emphatically stated his concept of justice, 
which was in part: 

“Public opinion should not and will not tolerate 
an industry which operates to deprive of all oppor- 
tunity the men employed in it. In America, there 
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is no class which has a preferential right to the finer 
homes and social distinctions. What is now needed 
is not accession to the wealthy class, but a diminu- 
tion of the poverty class. While the shipping inter- 
ests may not earn as much under this policy, they 
should bear in mind the spirit which holds that men 
in the shop or on the ship are worth as much to the 
nation as are its officers or directors. We shall 
quite misinterpret the spirit of the time if we do not 
understand the public thought to be less and less 
concentrated on money and more and more concen- 
trated upon men. Our men and women, all of our 
men and women, and not a part of them, are even 
in an economic sense our most valuable possession. 
Public opinion should not, and I think will not, 
tolerate any industry which operates in such a way 
as to deprive of all opportunity, much less to injure, 
the men employed in it. There is a higher law of 
conscience awake in the land which is rather in- 
tolerant of the old excuse for low wages—that they 
are the market price—which takes advantage of this 
alleged truth to pay men and women sums on which 
they can not live in decency. He will be the wise and 
far-sighted manager of a ship as well as of a factory 
that recognizes his men as the most important 
factor in its successful operation. There is no per- 
manent profit to be made out of the lowest wages 
which poverty forces the worker to take, neither 
is it an answer to the demand for better wages, that 
the business can not be run profitably on that basis 
and with its present methods. If that is so—if the 
choice has to be made between a business run at a 
profit through holding human beings down to a less- 


than-living wage and under hurtful conditions, and 
abandoning that particular business—if that hard 
choice has to be made, I am quite sure that the 
public mind, after patiently considering the matter, 
will decide to do without the industry and get what 
it wants in some other way. Here in America there 
is no business class for whom ‘men must work and 
women must weep’ and for whom our laws are made, 
who have a preferential right to the finer homes and 
the social distinctions and the choicer bits of life. 
It is far better that there should be more modest 
and comfortable homes for the poor than, that there 
should be more gilded mansions for the rich. Pos- 
sibly a corperation may not earn as largely today 
under the spirit which says the men in its shop or 
on its vessel are worth as much to the nation as are 
its officers or directors. If it can not so earn it will 
have to be content with less. But it will be better 
so for the nation, if contentment and some degree 
of comfort come into jthe homes of the workers.” 


The workers have been effective in im- 
pressing their needs and ideals on the minds 
and hearts of men. Each advance has 
meant the more complete establishing of 
concepts and ideals of justice and the 
betterment of a greater proportion of all of 
the people. The cause of the workers as 
expressed in trade union principles and the 
trade union movement is identified with 
national conservation and progress. 





THE SONG OF TO-MORROW 


Sing of To-morrow, though To-day be dark, 
Though all its argosies have gone astray, 

And, tossed by tides on bleak unfriendly shores, 
Drift the wrecked galleons of Yesterday. 


Yet sing, for lo! beneath the morning star, 
Faint through the mists shine out the city gates. 
There lies thy port: sing loud the song of hope. 
“Beyond To-day, To-morrow always waits.” 


Sing for the ships that beat against the gale, 
Sing for the souls that front the storm alone, 
Sing for thyself, lest thou forget that land 
Of Heart’s-Desire where all thy hopes have flown. 


Glad with the songs thy lips could never sing, 
Rich with the treasures of thy lost estates, 
Crowned with the triumphs thou hast striven to win, 
“Beyond To-day, To-morrow always waits.” 


—Enmily Huntington Miller 
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EDITORIAL 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Colonel Harvey has fallen upon evil days. Like Jeremiah of old he would 

rouse the erring people by his lament. That lament may 
DISPELLING be purchased in the January issue of The North American 
ae Review. His chivalric soul is sore troubled by imminent 
“CLOUDS” perils to the “interests.’’ Colonel Harvey has long been 

recognized as the champion of those who wish to exploit 
the working people and to coin their necessity into profits. Now the redoubtable 
Colonel sees a cloud upon the horizon of the “interests.” 

The Colonel’s distress is pitiable—but it leads him into perversions and 
misrepresentations. Colonel Harvey writes as a man who has held himself 
aloof from ‘‘contamination with the world of labor.”’ It may be that what he 
does not know about that world makes him absolutely unable to understand 
or to write about the purposes of organized labor correctly or intelligently. 
But whether his misstatements are due to ignorance or to malicious purposes 
they are equally culpable in a man in his position. No one should presume to 
arraign the administration, advise the law-makers and mold public opinion 
unless he has studied the subject and mastered the facts. 

The cloud that is distracting Colonel Harvey is the demand of human 
workers that the government shall free them from all ‘‘class” restrictions and 
relieve them from prosecution for acts in pursuance of organizations, not in 
themselves unlawful. 

Suppose that laws are enacted prohibiting speculation or monopoly, say 
in the staple foodstuffs of the people, will it be held that such laws apply to 
the cooks or bakers in their capacity as such workers? Only when cooks and 
bakers enter the field of controlling and monopolizing products, foodstuffs, 
can their actions be classified with those actions inhibited by the law. 
Laws enacted should apply to all the people, but only those who do the 
things inhibited should be held to be guilty as violators of law. 

In other words, the organized workers demand that when they are try- 
ing to secure fairer wages, working conditions, and hours that will conserve 
human life, the government shall keep its hands off unless the workers do 
that for which any other citizen would be punished, and thus give the workers 
the same rights and impose the same obligations that are given to and placed 
upon all other citizens. Labor organizations demand the right to existence, 
which logically includes the right to necessary, lawful activities. 

The proviso which Colonel Harvey attacks is, as all but him know, as 
follows: 


“Provided, however, that no part of this money shall be expended in the prosecu- 
tion of any organization or individual for entering into any combination or agreement 
having in view the increasing of wages, the shortening of hours, or bettering the condi- 
tions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful.’’ 
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Though the facts are open to everybody regarding the proviso just quoted, 
which is in the 1913 Sundry Civil Appropriations law, yet Colonel Harvey 
attacks it as follows: 

“It not only removes every form of conspiracy and combination of labor unions 
and farmers’ associations from the Sherman Act, but it guarantees immunity to both from 
either civil or criminal liability from every federal law upon the statute books.’”’ 

We submit to any fair-minded person of ordinary intelligence as to 
whether there is anything in that provision that could be sanely construed as 
substantiating Colonel Harvey’s interpretation. 

Words can not more clearly or forcefully state that the purpose of the 
proviso is to remove the organized workers from prosecution simply and 
purely because they are organized workers and to secure them equality before 
the law, and to provide that they shall be punished only for acts in themselves 
unlawful. 

Is it not clear to any one who is willing to accept the plain unmistakable 
meaning of words in common usage that the purpose of the proviso is not 
special favors and class legislation, but equal rights and equal opportunities 
for all? 

In commenting upon the amendment which Representative Henry has 
proposed to the Sherman Act, Colonel Harvey does indicate some under- 
standing of the situation. He says: “If it was proper.to withhold funds for 
prosecution of a class from one appropriation bill, it is equally right to with- 
hold them from all.”’ 

Does any one who is not an advocate of special interests and a pleader 
for special favors hold that there should be ‘‘prosecution of any class?’ Organ- 
ized workers and all others who desire liberty and equal opportunities for all 
denounce class prosecution and demand prosecution of unlawful deeds only. 

Organizations of laborers exist because of human needs; they seek 
human welfare and betterment; they control only human labor power, one 
and inseparable from their very life. 

Commercial and industrial associations are organized for profits; they 
seek industrial control, supremacy over competitors; they deal in material 
things—the products of labor. 

Labor power is a part of human beings; it is throbbing, pulsating life. 

Material things are for the service of human beings; they are external 
and appropriable. 

To classify organizations of human laborers, who possess only the power 
to labor, with organizations which deal in the products of that labor and to 
place both kinds of organizations under the same regulation, establishes 
conditions that can result only in injustice. 

It is against the injustice of interpreting the Sherman Antitrust Act to 
apply to organizations of workingmen organized not for profit that the 
workers have made their protest. 

If workingmen should organize a company to engage in business, produc- 
tive or distributive—for example, open a co-operative establishment, and 
should deal in products—in such operations they would undoubtedly come 
under the same classification as other employers, business men engaged in 
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industry or commerce. But when workingmen are organized simply for the 
purpose of controlling their own physical power, their power to labor, such 
associations can not be classified as combinations in illegal restraint of trade 
whose regulation was contemplated by the Sherman Antitrust law. 

Application of the Sherman Act to all forms of association regardless of 
the purpose or the nature of the organization will not work justice, but injus- 
tice. Unlike purposes and actions can not be placed under the same regula- 
tions if justice is the end sought. In applying laws to specific acts, in order to 
secure for each individual equal freedom and opportunities, it is necessary 
to analyze and classify the acts. Such classification is necessary and must 
be based upon correct principles of differentiation. 

Can not Colonel Harvey see that there are real differences between 
organizations for profit and unions of workingmen? 

Colonel Harvey laments the course of President Wilson in signing the 
Sundry Civil Appropriations Act containing the proviso quoted above. In- 
deed, that course is not in harmony with the ‘“‘interests’’ which Colonel 
Harvey represents, the special pleas which he voices, or the purpose for which 
he indulges in sophistries and patent misrepresentations. 

There is no doubt that it was because of the conceptions and tendencies 
which Colonel Harvey represents that Governor Woodrow Wilson found it 
necessary to part company with him. When that parting came, Colonel 
Harvey undertook to do all in his power to thwart the candidacy of Woodrow 
Wilson for President of the United States. Colonel Harvey stigmatized Mr. 
Wilson as not possessing the qualifications or the calibre requisite for perform- 
ing the duties of President. He declared he had the mind and the viewpoint 
of a mere ‘‘schoolmaster.”’ 

Notwithstanding Colonel Harvey’s characterization of unfitness, Wood- 
row Wilson is President. Though the Colonel may feel aggrieved and may 
smart under it, President Wilson has somehow managed to get along with 
his great work without the aid, advice, and counsel, aye, even despite the 
bitter carping criticism of the redoubtable Colonel. 

In signing the Sundry Civil Appropriations Act containing the proviso 
asked for by the workers, he was in accord with that which had “‘had the 
organic consideration of those for whom”’ he is spokesman. The proviso does 
represent national will and intent, as Representative Henry has rightly 
observed. It was a part of the Democratic party platform declarations. The 
candidate of that party received 6,293,403 votes in the 1912 election. It was 
also a part of the declarations of the Progressive party. The candidate of that 
party received 4,119,574 votes. For the other big party, which did not 
endorse this principle, 3,484,974 votes were cast. Ought not even Colonel 
Harvey to understand that whether he likes it or not the principle represents 
the will of the people? 

In addition to these facts indicating the will of the people, the purposes 
of the organized workers as expressed in this amendment have for years been 
a current issue discussed before platform committees, before party conven- 
tions, in campaign speeches, before congressional committees, before both 
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Houses of Congress, by the daily press and the magazines of the country, when 
the issue has been a subject for special consideration in connection with pro- 
posed legislation and with the Hatters and Contempt cases which are well 
known to all the public men of the past few years. Despite all the oppor- 
tunities of information, Colonel Harvey published his editorial grossly mis- 
representing the purposes of organized labor. . 





At a season when the spirit of fellowship is the strongest human emotion, 

when peace and good-will soften even dull misery, the whole 
se neg civilized world was shocked by the Michigan horror of 
na smonaan unparalleled barbarity. Though the people were anxious 

and worn after months of hunger and cold, and physical 
dangers braved in a struggle for justice, they wanted their little ones to have 
some share in the Christmas cheer and happiness—little children whose child- 
hood had been saddened in privations through no fault of theirs. But not even 
the babies were spared—the whole world knows the story of that grey Sunday 
when the little white coffins were carried out to the hillside. That unspeak- 
able horror has been followed by other brutalities, by attacks on human life. 
Shocking—but the inevitable outcome of the conditions that existed in the 
copper mining district of Michigan. It is the old, old story of the struggle 
against oppression imposed upon men and women who want to be free—the 
struggle that has always resulted when men have assumed the right to control 
the lives of fellow-men. If that assumption is not yielded to the demand for 
justice, then a struggle is necessary to enforce the demand. 

In Michigan, the copper mine operators have assumed the rights and the 
attitude of the barcns of old. With property holding truly feudal in extent, they 
have looked upon their workmen as serfs and therefore part of the chattels of 
their land and baronetry. ‘The jurisdiction and power these copper barons have 
exercised have extended to the daily lives, homes, and expenditures of “their 
men.” For years the miners in the employ of the company worked and lived 
with docile obedience under these conditions without seeming dissatisfaction 
and without protest. Many of the miners came from foreign lands where the 
feudal system had prevailed and where even today its vestiges are apparent 
in the relations between employer and employed. In those lands the stulti- 
fying evils from such relationship have been somewhat mitigated by the 
paternalistic responsibility that has devolved upon the employers. In America 
no such tradition obtains and in no degree is the keen edge of injustice modified. 

But the desire for freedom was dormant in these miners and increasing 
hardships and injustice stirred them to action. Last summer in sheer despera- 
tion they asked the mine owners for a hearing that they might secure some change 
and modification of the onerous conditions, burdens and hardships, and that 
they too might share in the new progress that had enabled the miners in other 
states and districts to lighten their hardships. They respectfully asked for 
consideration of their claims for a shorter workday, increased wages, less 
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dangerous and onerous working conditions, and recognition of their right to 
select certain of their fellow-workmen to act as their spokesmen (the right to 
be heard by counsel) in agreeing to working agreements. 

The employers took the position that they were “masters of all they 
surveyed,” considering their employes as part of their property. The attempt 

to press the appeal for a hearing was treated as a rebellion. The barons indig- 
nantly denounced as insolence the fact that the miners should dare to ques- 
tion what they had decreed, their authority and their right to dominate. 

When the plea for a hearing was pressed, the operators arrogantly 
announced they had nothing to arbitrate. All efforts to make them listen to 
argument and reason were vain. The mine operators persisted in the attitude 
they had assumed—their employers were “rebellious subjects’’ questioning 
the rights of those “‘ordained’’ to control life in the Michigan copper district. 

Like outraged feudal overlords they summoned their men to do military 
service against the rebels and hired mercenaries and soldiers of fortune. 

The military force of the state was called out to subdue the rebels. 

To what constituted agency could the miners appeal? 

What power for justice would intervene in their behalf? What has fol- 
lowed is the logical outcome of the denial of a fair hearing and the refusal to 
do justice. There are those who have criticized the workers, but what have 
those critics done to correct injustice, conditions that have burdened the 
lives and souls of these men and their families? Are the miners such poor 
creatures that they shall be denied a right to seek justice, even to fight for it 
if necessary? 

In the state of Colorado, too, are all the organized agencies for compul- 
sion turned against workmen who have rebelled against the despotism and 
the tyranny of corporations that have dominated and corrupted the civic 
life of the state. There, too, the mine barons have*refused to consider the 
claims of the workmen. They, too, have manned their castles, called out their 
retainers and brought in guns. Despite the fact that the barons have flag- 
rantly broken state laws, the state militia is used to aid them against the 
workers. The miners are denied rights guaranteed them by the laws of the 
state. 

The recent outrages in these two states have stirred the working people 
of the land and all those who hold dear liberty and free government. ‘The 
demand is urgent that conditions shall be disclosed and facts revealed to all. 
The miners know that when the tyranny of the coal operators, their cynical 
disregard for human beings and the contrasting scrupulous care manifested 
for property are fairly and squarely put up to the American people, public 
sentiment will be created that will force more than one corporation to make 
reforms that are reforms. The methods and purposes of the favored interests 
and the forces which emanate from corporate head centers are too unsavory 
to be tolerated after they are known. 

Individuals or groups can not secure social justice—they can only point 
the way. United action and intelligent demand on the part of the nation is 

necessary. Will the nation be roused while there is yet time? 
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Throughout historical literature are accounts showing that those who have 

presumed to criticize kings and leaders have been denounced 
ooo and reviled. The Iliad sings of how, when Thersites up- 
FETTERS braided the king and bemoaned the hardships of the common 

soldiers, Odysseus rebuked him sternly for having kings’ 
names in his mouth to revile them and then smote him before all the people- 
This has ever been the portion of those who oppose injustice and who chal. 
lenge established customs and powers. ~ 

The tradition was thus established that the words and deeds of those 
in authority should not be questioned. For over a thousand years this tradi- 
tion has been strong enough to suppress in some degree freedom of speech 
and press, and in the same degree to impede progress. To be sure, laws and 
constitutions have been adopted to secure these rights to all the people, but 
tradition and unwritten law have yielded very slowly. Even men of today 
who criticize those who have power and influence are denounced as dema- 
gogues, undesirable citizens, revolutionists. 

Though the ideal of the college or the university is untrammeled search for 
truths regardless of where that search may lead or what the consequences may 
be, even there justified criticism of existing powers and institutions has resulted 
in persecution of instructors. Men of today who teach in colleges and universities 
of our country where free speech and free press are constitutionally guaranteed 
rights, have found it necessary to appoint a committee to ‘investigate and 
report the status of American educational institutions as to liberty of thought, 
freedom of speech,'and security of tenure for teachers of political science.” 
Why? Because they have not been free to speak and teach that which they 
hold to be true, when such truths are displeasing to the trustees or those who 
make “gifts’’ to the institution, without incurring reproof or even expulsion 
from the faculty. 

It seems that endowment funds have been held of greater value than 
truths. Large endowment gifts are possible only from those whose acquisitive 
instincts have been strongest. Endowment gifts reflect credit and honor upon 
the givers. But [it ‘seems that many give for the purpose of purchasing 
in return the exemption of their interests from unsympathetic discussion or 
from anything that{would in any degree interfere with existing business con- 
ditions. Trustees have often been zealous in fulfilling requirements. 

What roused the members of the American Political Science Association 
to take the action mentioned above was the charge that Professor Willard Fisher 
was removed from the faculty of the Wesleyan University of Connecticut 
because he was instrumental in securing the passage of a workman’s com- 
pensation law which was opposed by some wealthy persons of that state. 

In other well-known instances retirement from the faculty has been attended 
by circumstances that have roused liberty-loving people. 

It is generally, understood that the resolution looks to the organization 
of some sort of protective association for the teachers of social sciences, 
modeled upon the principles of trade unionism. We are glad to commend the 
trade union principle to teachers, for we know it leads to liberty and larger free- 
dom—the attainment offjustice. What it has done for the toilers it can do for 
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these instructors in institutions of learning. Freedom of thought and speech are 

necessary to progress and human betterment. They are the foundation of 
all liberty—necessary for the protection of a just people. Organized labor has 
fought for these rights and knows right well their value. It rejoices and will 
be glad to aid in the struggle which the American Political Science Associa- 
tion has inaugurated. 

Just a few days after this action of the association, the students of the 
University of Pennsylvania, roused by the reported effort to remove from 
the faculty two instructors who have dared to take a stand for the rights of 
the people as against the interests, voiced a most vigorous protest. For nine 
years Professor Scott W. Nearing has been a member of the faculty of that uni- 
versity; in public speech, in writing, and in class-room instruction he has 
urged human values as the dominant consideration in all issues. During these 
nine years his punishment has consisted in the fact that he has been denied pro- 
motion and increases in salary. The students who know his work in the uni- 
versity, the public that has heard his addresses and read his writings, are 
indignant at the injustice done to this man whose heart is big with love of the 
people, who sympathizes with their misery and whose desire is to make the 
world a better place in which to live. The other professor opposed by the 
board of trustees is Dr. Clyde L.. King, who investigated for the city adminis- 
tration market conditions, transportation and gas works. It is reported that 
the gas officials who are trustees of the University of Pennsylvania are leaders 
in the movement to expel Professor King. Gas conditions in Philadelphia 
had long been a national byword. And will yet another disgrace be added— 
that the man who rendered a public service in reporting the conditions be 
made the victim of the gas trustees? 

The students of the University of Pennsylvania have rallied in defense 
of free thought, free speech, and free instruction for universities of the land. 
The students of Swarthmore College where Professor Nearing was formerly 
instructor are also roused by the threatened injustice. Not only every 
student in the land, but every man and woman to whom real unfettered 
education, progress, and freedom are dear, should join this demand for free 
speech for instructors. 

Universities and colleges that are not free forums, that do not place 
truths above all else, are a menace to freedom and free institutions. If such 
conditions prevail that trustees permit corporations to dictate instruction 
within institutions that are regarded as authorized custodians of truths, 
then the people must demand that those conditions be changed. If endow- 
ments and gifts are not really gifts but are only university stocks, giving 
the owners a right to control policies, then such ‘beneficial philanthropies” 
are not benefits to the people. If endowed universities and colleges are 
not or can not be devoted to truth, then they must give way to state institu- 
tions supported by public funds. 

Of late years there has come into public affairs a new factor, the uni- 
versity students who are using their training and their ability for the welfare of 
the people. ‘These students have gone into politics for the overthrow of boss 
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control, they have joined movements of the people in efforts to secure justice, - 
they are backing this movement to secure free speech for university instructors. 
Their cause merits the aid of all lovers of truth and liberty, because their 
power has been directed against special interests and in behalf of human 


rights. 





Do all our people understand the waste, the folly, the madness of militarism? 
Do they realize the subtle forces at work to foster military 
tendencies and a spirit favorable to militarism? We have 
largely been spared the burdens and the evils of militar- 
ism so that we have no actual experience with them. But we can profit from 
the experience of other countries—we can learn from Austria’s emigration 
difficulties and struggle to retain her young men; from the clash between 
military and civil classes in Zabern, Alsace; from the crushing expense of 
military government in European countries. 

The sabre dictatorship that has been upheld in the imperial territory of 
Alsace has aroused a storm of indignation and protest in Germany and 
wherever civil government is held to be the foundation of liberty. ‘The rela- 
tions between the townspeople of Zabern and the military stationed there had 
become very much strained by numerous irritating clashes. The bad feeling 
was manifested in quarrels, brawls, and a spirit of derision and scorn which 
characterized the attitude of the civilians toward the military. Such was the 
degree of antagonism that even postmen and children were accused of taking 
sides. In December, several of the officers were arrested, charged with 
illegal assumption of the executive power, with the imprisonment of civilians, 
and with the invasion of private houses in order to make arrests. One of the 
counts of the indictment is that of illegal deprivation of liberty, which, by the 
German code, is punishable with a jail sentence without the alternative of a 
fine. ‘The quarrel had plainly resulted in a contest for supremacy between the 
civil and the military government which had been established within the 


MILITARISM 
VS. FREEDOM 


state. 
Lieutenant Schad, an officer who ordered his men to clear a square and 


arrest anyone who even stopped a minute, caused the arrest of several civil 
judges. He ordered the invasion of a second story bedroom in a private house 
to arrest a man who laughed mockingly at the soldiers. In all matters the 
officers acted as though they were supreme arbiters of Zabern. 

In the course of the trial of the commanding officer, Colonel von Reuter, 
he answered the question as to whether he would permit the trouble between 
the civilians and the military to come to bloodshed with the following state- 


ment made under oath: 
“Certainly! Blood may flow and under certain conditions thé story will be a good 
one if it happens, for we are protecting the prestige and the honor of the whole army and 
the greatly shaken authority of the government.” 
The mere statements of the members of the military were accepted against 
the sworn testimony of civil witnesses. The courts-martial acquitted the 
officers of the charges of overriding civil law. 
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The trial has revealed with appalling baldness the perils of militarism— 
how it insidiously builds up a government within the civil state and develops 
standards antagonistic to and in conflict with free civil government. In 
Germany, by this decision, militarism has been accorded power which can 
only result in the subversion of the civil state unless the people are sufficiently 
roused to throw off this demoralizing incubus. 

In our country, which has thus far been kept free from this incubus, 
there is in progress the development of institutions and a sentiment which 
shall invest militarism with attractiveness, benefit, and profit to the young 
men. Last summer the War Department established military camps at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, and Monterey, California. The results were most 
gratifying to the officials of the War Department. They are now planning for 
four more camps this coming summer. Rutland, Vermont, has been selected as 
the site of one. ‘These camps are intended to attract college and university 
students during the vacation weeks in order to constitute a trained military 
reserve from which to draw volunteer officers in case of war. Only college or 
university students or graduates, students in last year high or preparatory 
school classes, or men with satisfactory certificates of attendance at previous 
student camps are eligible for enrolment at the camps. The camps offer the 
jnducement of outdoor life under the best conditions and best protection; 
they offer valuable training—habits of discipline, obedience, self-control, 
order, command, self-reliance. Yet all these are to serve militarism. Méili- 
tarism is to be invested with allurements and attractions until its dangers 
and horrors shall be made to appear desirable. 

On the other hand, many contend that military training does not develop 
the best traits and the most desirable habits for the affairs of the common life. 
Dr. Devon, medical officer of the Glasgow Prison, voices this conviction in 
his recent remarkable book, ‘“The Criminal and the Community,” in which 
he says: 

“Men discharged from the army find difficulty in obtaining employment. It is not that 
they are worse men than their neighbors; it is because they have received the wrong kind of 
training. Employers do not prefer others to them from any absence of patriotism, but from @ 
desire for efficiency. They can not afford in industrial occupations to have people about them 
who have learned that it is ‘theirs not to reason why.’ They prefer those who have been 
taught to use all the sense they have in dealing with their work. In short, the person who 
during the most formative years of his life has been employed industrially makes a better 
workman than the man who during these years has been taught to wait for the word of 
command before he does anything. Yet we have people going all over the country trying to 
convince their fellow-citizens that there is no salvation for us unless all young men are sub- 
jected to a period of military training, apparently in ignorance of the fact that those who 
have had that training have difficulty in competing industrially with those who have none.” 

Why should this training be made a means to serve an end that leads to 
evil and waste? Why can not the money, the ability, the life opportunity 
that is to be devoted to training for military service be devoted to training 
for something useful, purposeful, constructive in practical, everyday life? 
The same desirable traits and characteristics might be developed in these 
boys and young men by training them for something constructive instead of 
something destructive. 
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There is a romantic allurement about the military that appeals to adven- 
turous, high-spirited youth. This misleads them into following that which 
charms though it leads to something which degrades humanity, regards 
human life lightly as a mere tool to gain ulterior ends. The horrible concrete 
facts of war are what should be revealed to every one who would clothe it 
with romance—the facts so vividly described in ‘““The Human Slaughter 
House,”’ a book suppressed by Europe’s greatest military government. The 
business of soldiers is to take human life—to do a wrong to some family 
group that all the powers of the universe can never repair. War is brutal and 
degrading. 

What war costs in terms of human lives is shown by the following figures 
from the census just taken in the territory awarded to Bulgaria as a result of 
the Balkan war: 

In the portion which formerly belonged to Macedonia there were before 
the war 175,000 male inhabitants. There are now 42,500. 

In Bulgarian Thrace the male population was reduced from 494,000 to 


225,000. 
In Mustapha Pasha the male population was reduced from 33,000 to 


4,000. 
The progress of civilization has created institutions and ideals that render 
the necessity for war more and more remote. Statesmen and thinkers the 
world over are considering methods whereby international difficulties may 
be settled in a rational, just manner. An appeal to force seldom decided the 
justice of any cause, only the relative strength of the contestants. The 
English-speaking people are preparing to celebrate the centennial of the 
Treaty of Ghent and the hundred years of peace that have followed it. The 
Department of State is negotiating treaties of arbitration. Congress is with 
approval discussing the Naval Holiday proposed by Mr. Winston Churchill. 
As a discordant note in this spirit of good-will, humanity and justice, comes 
the proposal of the War Department to promote the monster militarism that 
is sapping the economic resources of other countries, wasting the best years 
of the lives of young men, and setting up standards and practices foreign to 
peaceful, normal progress. If the money that is to be squandered upon this 
expensive destructive luxury could be used to provide for the physical de- 
velopment of the workers, to enable them more readily to develop sterling 
qualities of body, mind, and character, there would exist a resourceful, force- 
ful nation doing and demanding justice in daily life—the greatest force for 
international peace, and the greatest protection any nation can have. 

The organized workers have invariably demanded and co-operated with 
every movement for international peace and anti-military policies. The 
working people have ever borne the havoc and the burdens of war—the finan- 
cial loss and service in the ranks. They well know its horrors and abhor 
that monster, militarism. The workers of our country owe to the best 
interests of the fatherland and themselves to exert every influence to defeat 
this movement toward militarism. Though the movement may seem harm- 
less or even praiseworthy in some respects, it brings into being tenden- 
cies that are pernicious and dangerous. 
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Organized labor protests, and will make its protest felt, against a mili- 
tary policy. Let the voice of Labor insist that we remain a peaceful, law- 
abiding country, relying upon civil institutions for protection and justice. 
Workers have special cause to oppose all attempts to foist militarism upon 
our free country or to encourage military tendencies. 





Of all the press comments upon our recent editorial entitled “Antitrust Law 


ANOTHER and Labor,” in which we voiced Labor’s demand for the 
SOCIALIST enactment by Congress of a law to secure the lawful and 
STAB IN THE normal rights of the toilers, none showed such hostile animus 
BACK or such real joy at the impending menace to organized 


labor as did the Socialist paper, the New York Call. Needless to say the com- 
ment was made up wholly of perversion and misrepresentation—a proceeding 
probably justified by the paper’s avowed ethical standard, “‘All is fair in war.”’ 
The Call asserts that the attacks upon organized labor are due to a failure to 
adopt an aggressive policy and that this failure leaves it helpless under the 
bombardment of capitalism. It furthermore asserts that organized labor makes 
no effort to capture, control, or use the lawmaking and law-administering 
powers. 

Can any person who knows anything of current happenings and present 
day political forces make such assertions in good faith? Is it not a matter 
of common information that the American Federation of Labor has, since 1906, 
been a positive aggressive force in national and state politics, using its in- 
fluence to elect those in favor of the interests of the working people and to 
defeat its enemies? Are not the increasing number of better labor laws and 
their better enforcement proof of the influence that Labor has wielded? What 
can the Socialists point to as the results of their ‘‘aggressive’’ tactics and 
“offensive” policy? What single thing has the party accomplished for the 
betterment of the toilers? 

The Socialist party appointed a committee to investigate the miners’ 
strike in West Virginia. That committee, after much noise and talking of 
high ideals, made a report whitewashing the so-called agents of capitalism. 
It remained for the “‘capitalistic’’ Senate committee to reveal the misgovern- 
ment by the agents of the interests, and for the trade union policy and activity 
to effect an agreement for the miners, removing many of the evils and securing 
better conditions. 

The New York Cail claims that organized labor would not be bombarded 
and hammered by ‘‘capitalism’’ if it assumed an ‘‘aggressive” policy. Is such 
a deduction logical? Would the employers, the interests, take any notice of 
our existence if they did not recognize Labor’s present power? Would they 
waste money and effort in fighting Labor if it were not now forcing them to 
agree to better terms and conditions for the workers? Do the militant em- 
ployers’ organizations attack the Socialist party? Why are they not making 
that party ‘‘fight for its existence?” Because they and everybody else know 
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that the Socialist party is no real menace to the present order of things 
—that the Socialist party will do nothing more offensive or defensive than 
talk of and vote for the dim, distant future. Is that aggressiveness, 
forsooth ? 

What constructive program, what offensive policy, have the New York 
Call and the Socialist party to offer to the Danbury hatters and to the miners 
of West Virginia and Colorado; aye, for the workers in the sweated trades? 
Forsooth, they urge the toilers to go to the polls and vote the Socialist ticket. 
And then what? Wait until another year has passed and then do the same 
thing again. And then the next year—and the next— and the next—and so on, 
daily traveling the path to nowhere, and in the meantime permitting 
worse conditions to be imposed upon the toilers. What an inspiration that 
program must be for workmen threatened now with loss of homes or liberty! 
What faith and credulity are necessary to continuous devotion to such a 
policy. 

One point must not be overlooked—perchance it is wise to direct attention 
to this proposed “‘offensive, constructive” program. What line of action is 
advocated? Why, vote—yea verily, and then vote again—vote early, often, 
always—in fact, do nothing but vote for the Socialist party. What will happen 
if a Socialist is finally voted into power? ‘Take not overmuch thought of con- 
sequences—it does not happen often. Once since the Socialist party has been 
in existence has one of its members been elected to Congress; he served one 
term. Occasionally he talked, and sometimes he mentioned the co-operative 
commonwealth and all of that. Occasionally he voted, when personal affairs 
did not absorb his attention. One vote he cast is very interesting in connection 
with the present matter. The Sundry Civil Appropriations law contained an 
amendment providing that money appropriated should not be used to prose- 
cute the labor organizations or individuals for “entering into any combination 
or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, the shortening of hours, 
or bettering the condition of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof 
not in itself unlawful.’’ That bill with the proviso was passed by a “‘capitalistic’”’ 
Congress but vetoed by President Taft because of that ‘‘vicious’”’ amendment. 
‘The Senate passed the bill over the President’s veto. The bill was before the 
House and this Socialist member of the “constructive, aggressive’ party, 
with an ‘‘offensive’’ policy for protecting Labor, agreed with President Taft 
that the amendment was ‘“‘vicious’’ and voted to sustain the veto. 

“By their fruits ye shall know them.’’ How many Danbury hatters and 
West Virginia miners are anxious to have the Congress of the United States 
made up of members who would vote like this “‘comrade?’’ What profit to the 
toilers from such an “‘aggressive’’ policy hand in hand with the “‘interests’’ and 
the avowed enemies of organized labor? This Socialist member of Congress 
cast his vote just as James Kirby, Jr., president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers would have him vote or as he would have voted if he had 
been in Congress. ‘The Socialist party takes the position of third party in 
Labor’s struggle with the employing intetests, and when it comes to that 
which it considers the means of universal salvation, the vote, it identifies itself 
with the employing interests. When an issue of fundamental importance is 
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at stake, the party’s official organ uses its influence against organized labor—in 
fact, speaks of itself as opposed to the oft-repeated and well-devised plan, 
policy and purpose of organized labor to secure the full right of coalition. 

But turn again to the results of this policy of voting. In some cases 
Socialists have had control, or partial control of municipal government. And 
what constructive, “aggressive” policies did they inaugurate? Whatever 
success such administrations have had resulted from appropriating the con- 
structive, remedial policies advocated by the trade union movement. Each one 
of these administrations was so busily occupied in aggressive work without 
regard for the defensive that the enemy routed it in short order. Such is this 
marvelous, aggressive policy to which the Socialists would commit the work- 
ing people of America. 

Yet one more peculiarity. When a resolution was before the Seattle 
Convention proposing that the organized labor movement organize a labor 
party, did these enthusiasts for the vote panacea defend the faith that is in 
them and prolong sessions with pleas for the adoption of the resolution? 
Nay, verily. ‘They spoke against the resolution and then they committed 
the unpardonable sin of voting against it. Only fifteen votes were cast 
in favor of such “aggressive” action. Does even one Socialist agree with 
himself on any one proposition? Is there any indication of consistency in any 
of their deeds or teachings? 

The New York Call assures its readers that the socialist organization is 
not “fighting for its life.” Why this conviction of security? Is not all life a 
struggle for existence? What guarantee has the Socialist party of charmed life? 
Who is rash enough to underwrite such a guarantee? Experience proves to all 
that defensive as well as offensive tactics and policies are necessary for progress. 
It is foolhardy to disregard completely the attacks of the enemy. ‘The policies 
of organized labor are the result of years of actual experience in promoting 
the interests of the working people and in defending the rights that have been 
secured. They are not perfect, but they are the best that the toilers have 
as yet been able to think out. The organized labor movement does not exist 
for propaganda purposes or for theoretical gymnastics, but is a practical move- 
ment for toilers living in a world of men and women. It gets results. 





The wrongs that have been inflicted upon the workers, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are enormous. The degree of inhumanity and 
brutality that have been accorded them is appalling. 
When the searchlight of investigation is turned upon 
business it reveals the cheap valuation which business places upon the human 
element in industry. The revelations are sickening. Since the workers have 
been made free and their lives have no monetary value to their employers, 
their health and safety have been held tragically cheap and of little 
consequence in comparison with material things that have a cost value. The 
employers have denied them the little thought, knowledge, consideration 
that mean to them health, happiness, and even life. For ages they have 


TO CONSERVE 
HUMAN LIFE 
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endured in dumb, inarticulate suffering—they have suffered because of their 
employers’ ignorance, selfishness, and greed, and because of their own inaction 
and failure to defend themselves. 

Statistical tables record an appalling number of injuries to the workers 
in industries in the United States—a humiliating number when compared with 
the relative numbers recorded for other industrial countries of similar rank. 
With studied design, those in control of production have fostered the belief 
that the workers themselves were chiefly responsible for their own injuries, 
that they deliberately and heedlessly invited unnecessary dangers and volun- 
tarily accepted inherent hazards. 

That belief was chemically fused with the concepts of those who lacked 
personal experience with the world of labor, so that so-called public 
opinion and generally accepted theories and teachings were tainted by that 
which was hostile to the welfare of the toilers. Ignorance, prejudice, mis- 
understanding were disseminated. So firmly did this belief become embedded 
in general thought that it was entrenched in the common law, accompanied 
by the three defense fictions. Workers were held personally responsible for 
the injuries received in industry and practically denied compensation. The 
old defenses under the common law, fellow-servant, contributory negligence, 
and assumption of risk operated as a well-nigh invincible trinity to prevent 
the employes receiving compensation for injuries. These injuries were popu- 
larly termed accidents—the name itself rousing prejudice favorable to the 
employer. 

By fostering ignorance, prejudice, misunderstanding, waseffected one of the 
greatest wrongs done to the workingmen. Those who comprehend the view- 
point of the workers, who understand the purposes of the organized labor 
movement, are always glad to assist in its promotion. By united efforts the 
working people have been able to bring about more perfect understanding of 
industrial conditions and more humane appreciation of the value of the human 
element in industry. The growing desire to conserve human life has resulted 
in the conviction that the so-called accidents of industry are inseparable from 
prevailing practices. Managerial standards insist upon speed as a condition 
for which all else must be sacrificed. Workers must maintain the desired speed 
pace in order to retain their positions. Necessity for speed leads to taking 
risks, and familiarity breeds callousness and indifference. Continued high 
speed causes fatigue, then over-fatigue, which diffuses poison throughout 
the nervous system—tnistakes and injuries follow. 

A bulletin recently published by the new federal Department of Labor 
deals with the human element in an industry in which abuses and neglect 
are not glaringly conspicuous but nevertheless have been quietly and insidi- 
ously contributing to the waste of national vitality in industries. Not the occa- 
sional disaster that gets first-page space in the daily papers but the persistent, 
perhaps unnoticed, sapping of human vitality is what destroys national 
virility and power. That bulletin deals with accidents in the laundry indus- 
try of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The lesson it teaches applies to laundries else- 
where. 

This study of the power laundries of Milwaukee is unusual in direct 
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analysis and in fearlessly attributing to the managers of the laundries respon- 
sibility for industrial dangers and injuries. The chief factors which deter- 
mine the welfare of the human element in that industry are sanitation, heat, 
humidity, and dangerous or heavy-running machinery. Responsibility for all 
of these rests directly upon the managers or owners. Regulation and disci- 
pline from above alone can enforce sanitary standards and protection against 
infection and contagion which affect the patrons as well as the employes. 
The three other factors are determining elements in the fatigue problem, 
which is the basic problem of industrial injuries. Heat and humidity augment 
the normal fatigue following physical exertion in the work. Yet undue heat 
and humidity may be in a great measure eliminated if provisions are made 
for drainage, exhaust systems, ventilation, and the placing of machines so 
as to protect operators from radiation and reflection of heat. 

Much of the evil from bad drainage is caused by using old, unsuitable 
buildings for laundry shops, instead of specially constructed or properly 
remodeled ones—these substitutes are economy methods for the laundry- 
men, but are health destroying devices for the laundry workers. Is there any 
reason to regard as socially desirable an industry that wastes human energy 
in order to increase the profits of one individual and to foster his selfishness 
and cupidity? An employer who can not afford to maintain sanitary standards 
that are not a menace to the members of the community has no right as an 
employer to exist in and upon that community. 

Another illustration that managerial inefficiency is responsible for undue 
fatigue and consumption of energy is in connection with the divisions of the 
laundry work involving exposure to great heat. Exhaust fans and heat 
deflectors are the chief heat reducers. In many instances observed in Mil- 
waukee these are rendered valueless because the machines are so placed that 
the heat from one is thrown directly upon the operator of another machine. 
This heat, utterly unnecessary and due to ignorance or carelessness, results 
in unnecessary fatigue—the primary cause of industrial injuries. 

Injuries from dangerous machines can be reduced to a minimum by 
placing guards on exposed belts and gears, extractors, flat-iron rollers. Instal- 
lation of these safety devices depends wholly upon the employers. The ma- 
chines whose operation is most likely to involve overstrain and permanent 
physical injury are operated by foot-power and require a pressure of one 
hundred pounds or more. The strain on one set of muscles in operating the 
cuff-press and the body-ironer machines may be relieved by having machines 
equipped with more than one treadle and by supervision to reduce fatigue 
and to avoid overstrain. Discriminating assignments of workers to machines, 
frequent changes, instructions as to the best methods of operation, will most 
effectively protect the health of the workers and maintain highest standards 
of production for the employer. 

A pneumatic treadle device which has recently been perfected for the 
body-ironer, the machine which makes the most exacting demands upon its 
operator, will enable the operator to sit while working and turn out work of 
undeviating perfection. Here is another opportunity to eliminate fatigue and 
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to prevent “accidents.” The bulletin significantly notes that in many divi- 
sions of the work employes could just as well sit if chairs were provided. 

The principles and conditions that are true in this industry are equally 
true for other industries. Everywhere the human element has been held the 
cheapest factor involved in production. It has been used most heartlessly, 
sacrificed most ruthlessly. For ages, those who are indispensable to produc- 
tion have asked in many forms this simple question, Are things of more 
value than human beings? 

The value of human life is the basis for every demand made by the labor 
movement. ‘The effect upon human life is the test it applies to every theory 
and problem. The toilers eventually will banish ignorance, prejudice, and 
misunderstanding, and the people, the endless procession of people that have 
suffered wrong and misery, will be assured safer, happier lives. 





The contempt case against Mitchell, Morrison, and Gompers was argued 
before the Supreme Court January 7 and 8, 1914. Again was presented in a 
forceful, cogent way that the injunction issued against the officers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor violated the constitutional rights of the individuals 
proceeded against, that the defendants’ alleged violation of the terms of the 
injunction consisted of speeches and writings which were made in furtherance 
of a great purpose, the importance of which made a boycott sink into compara- 
tive insignificance. ‘The court’s attention was also called to the spirit of bitter 
opposition and vindictiveness that characterized the rulings and conduct of 
the lower court and were insuperable obstacles to an impartial trial. In 
addition, the statute of limitations, it was argued, would bar practically all 
the charges. ‘The Supreme Court of the United States has taken the case 
under advisement and will later render its opinion. 





That some of the most pernicious evils of militarism may exist even without 
the formal adoption of the system itself has been clearly demonstrated during 
the past year in the coal fields of West Virginia. The Governor declared 
martial law. Citizens were arrested, were denied the right of civil trial. 
A Senate committee investigated conditions in the West Virginia mining 
district. Senator Borah of Idaho was delegated to prepare the portion of 
the report dealing with military trials and violations of law by military 
courts. He recently made public his report, which confirms the state- 
ments of the miners who charged that they had suffered wrongs 
and injustice. Senator Borah states that the military courts which were 
established for the miners deemed themselves bound only by the orders of the 
Governor and “‘in no respect bound to observe the Constitution of the United 
States or the constitution or the statutes of the state of West Virginia 
relative to the trial or punishment of parties charged with crime.’’ Such a 
report, in addition to the facts urged upon the attention of all by the 
workers themselves, ought to arouse thoughtful patriotic citizens to a reali- 
zation of the dangers attendant upon allowing governmental agencies to be 
used to further private interests and private profits. 
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Trade Unionism in England 


[Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST| 


LONDON, January 3, 1914. 

OOKING back upon the labor history of the 
L British Isles for 1913, we find in the record of 

stirring times a persistent advance in trade 
union strength. Asa result of many causes many 
British trade unions will finish the year with the 
greatest memberships and financial strength. The 
influence of the National Insurance Act in bringing 
innew members is one great outstanding factor; 
another is the new vitality of the trade union feeling. 

At the opening of 1914 one finds many disputes 
extending into the new year. The position in Dublin, 
Ireland, is still intense and critical. James Larkin, 
the leader of the Irish transport workers, has made 
a tour of the United Kingdom, speaking in large 
halls to immense and enthusiastic audiences. He 
has told the story of the Irishmen’s struggle for 
justice to willing hearers. The dispute in Dublin 
still goes on, but a number of helpers are working 
for peace. Suffering is, of course, great among the 
strikers and locked-out men and their families. This 
is the more noble when one bears in mind the fact 
that many of these men could go back on the old 
terms, or in some cases improved terms, if they 
would agree to tear up their transport union cards. 
The end of four months’ fight, however, finds them 
still resolute. The tremendous efforts of certain 
Irish employers, backed up by financial aid from 
English employers, to crush the infant trade union- 
ism of Ireland within a few years of its birth, have 
so far failed miserably. 

Another strike that is lasting over into the new 
year is that of the workers employed by the munici- 
pality of Leeds. Leeds, as will be known, is an im- 
portant industrial center in Yorkshire. Its town 
council was approached by their workers employed 
in the various street cleaning, gas lighting, and 
similar public utilities for an increase of 50 cents 
per week in their money. Negotiations lasted from 
the early part of last year to November, and a little 
later, in fact. Then at last the men struck, between 
3,000 and 4,000 went out. The press denounced 
this strike in even more severe terms than it usually 
employs in denouncing strikes. It was declared 
that the men were striking against the public 
comfort and well-being because streets were left 
unlit and unswept. Hundreds of blacklegs were 
secured from the well-to-do and business classes, 
this inexorable host being led by some of the town 
councillors and city aldermen. In fact, everything 
was done to get the men back to work short of 
granting them the modest request they had made. 
The strike is still proceeding. 

At one time during the past month a great strike 
of postal workers in this country was possible and 
in fact it was threatened for Christmas. Men and 
women employed in the postal services here are 
extremely well organized in their departmental 
unions and are further federated nationally. The 
organization includes every grade from the poorly- 


paid letter carriers and sorters up to the compara- 
tively better paid superior clerks, etc. For some 
years these state employes have felt themselves 
very properly aggrieved at their general conditions 
and their unions have increased in strength as a 
result. Recently they were able to use sufficient 
force to induce the government at least to appoint 
a Royal Commission to look into their grievances. 
This, the so-called Holt Commission, eventually 
returned a report advocating certain improvements. 
As this was received with profound discontent by 
the workers, a Christmas strike became the possi- 
bility. Eventually, however, the government with- 
drew its opposition and had the Holt report amended. 
While some betterment has been secured as a result 
of this, the postal workers still want much more 
before they can consider that they have been given 
the chance to lead a decent life. Although for the 
time being a strike is out of the question, much 
unrest remains among them. 

During December we have also had some extraor- 
dinary news about the formation of a union of 
policemen in London. Up to date there has been a 
big gulf between the labor movement and police- 
men. As will be known to readers of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, police have been used with brutal- 
ity for the suppression of strikers’ demonstrations 
and meetings in this country during the past year 
to an extent never before known. Further, they have 
been employed to protect blacklegs and under cover 
of this protection blacklegs have used brutality 
towards strikers with impunity. In Dublin, for 
example, one blackleg under police protection shot 
a girl striker, aged 16; as a result, the girl died on 
January first. 

The idea of some policemen, therefore, endeavor- 
ing to unionize themselves, apparently to get into 
step with the general movement of organized labor, 
sounds weird. Out of the 45,000 London policemen 
about 2,000 are said to have joined the union and a 
movement is on foot for increased pay, more 
rest time, and union recognition. Two meetings 
have been held at Trafalgar Square, the great cen- 
tral London open-air meeting place, and much 
fluttering in the official dovecots has resulted. A 
London policeman’s pay begins at about $6.50 per 
week and the men are recruited almost entirely 
from the country district; such pay, no doubt, ap- 
peals to agricultural laborers who have been earning 
well under $5. 

In the building trades the year opens with every 
sign of impending trouble. All the unions in this 
trade are allied under the title of the Building Indus- 
tries Federation which represents 150,000 men in 
and around London. In various places there are 
a number of men on strike mainly against the 
employment of non-union labor. The employers 
have issued an ultimatum requiring all men on 
strike to return to work immediately and to take 
a pledge, under monetary penalties, to carry out an 
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agreement which would prevent sectional strikes 
against non-union labor. A general lockout, it is 
expected, will follow upon any refusal. 

London musicians employed in the orchestras at 
the music halls launched new demands at the be- 
ginning of November. These included a minimum 
wage of $9 a week for once-a-night and $10.50 a 
week for twice-a-night houses, double rates for con- 
ductors with a $21 minimum, full salaries for mati- 
nees at once-a-night and $1.25 at twice-a-night 
houses, extra payment for rehearsals over one per 
week, overtime 12 cents per ten minutes, intervals 
of fifteen minutes between performances in twice- 
a-night houses, and payment of salaries every Friday 
night. 

Recognizing the justice of these demands the 
managers of the leading houses promptly agreed, 
but a number of the independent halls refused to 
come in. The policy of lightning strikes was, there- 
fore, brought to play. First one hall and then another, 
where the new terms were not granted, saw its band- 
men get up at the beginning of the performance and 
walk out, leaving everybody stranded. In some 


cases attempts were made by the managers to carry 
the performance through with the aid of a piano, 
but usually the audiences got their money back 
and the halls were cleared. A half dozen of these 
lightning strikes took place within the week. Black- 
legs were unavailable to any extent and the upshot 
was that all the halls signed the agreement with the 
exception of one point relating to the employment 
of non-union musicians. This has been left open for 
arbitration and peace for the time being now reigns 
among our vaudeville orchestras. The Amalga- 
mated Musicians’ Union, which was behind the 
movement, will next attack the theatres proper. 

The proceedings of the International Conference 
on Safety at Sea in London have no doubt been 
followed with interest in America. The fine stand 
made by Andrew Furuseth on the boats and davits 
question will not need to be recalled to American 
readers. His action had the full support of the sea- 
men’s leaders here with whom, as with every one 
else, Mr. Furuseth established himself as a prime 
favorite. 





“IT PROTEST” 


To sit in silence when we should protest 
Make cowards out of men. The human race 


Has climbed on protest. 


Had no voice been raised 


Against injustice, ignorance and lust, 

The inquisition yet would serve the law, 

And guillotines decide our least disputes. 

The few who dare must speak and speak again 

To right the wrongs of many. Speech, thank God, 
No vested power in this great day and land 


Can gag or throttle. 


Press and voice may cry 


Loud disapproval of existing ills; 

May criticise oppression and condemn 
The lawlessness of wealth-protecting laws 
That let the children and childbearers toil 
To purchase ease for idle millionaires. 


Therefore, I do protest against the boast 

Of independence in this mighty land. 

Call no chain strong which holds one rusted link. 
Call no land free that holds one fettered slave. 
Until the manacled slim wrists of babes 

Are loosed to toss in childish sport and glee; 
Until the mother bears no burden, save 

The precious one beneath her heart, until 
God’s soil is rescued from the clutch of greed, 
And given back to labor, let no man 

Call this the land of freedom. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ REPORT TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIAT 


(Continued from last month) 


lil 
National Economic Gains During 1912 


successes which have been officially recorded 

as the accomplishments for the year 1912 and 
which have accompanied the persistent endeavors of 
the Trade Unions in the United States and Canada 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. It 
will be found that this text will verify in an extended 
form the specific data contained in the statistical 
tables from the International Unions in the United 
States and Canada found elsewhere in this report. 

In order that the economic value of the American 
trade union movement may be better comprehended 
I feel it my duty to lay special emphasis upon the 
fact that the successes recorded are largely the results 
of efforts through direct negotiation with employers 
and generally not accompanied by stoppages in 
industry. Where successes have been secured 
through stoppages of work, they are duly referred 
toas the result of strikes. 

AsBESTOS WORKERS:—Net number of new unions, 
3; membership increased during year, 300; number of 
strikes during year, 5; number won, 3; compromised, 
1; pending December 31, 1912, 1; number of per- 
sons involved in strike, 200; number benefited, 200. 
Without strikes wages were increased 50 cents per 
day for 75 men; hours reduced one hour per day for 
50 men. Death benefits paid, $500. 

BaKERS:—Net number of new unions, 14; gain in 
membership for year, 218; strikes won, 15; compro- 
mised, 2; pending, 8; number of persons involved 
in strike, 2,000; number benefited, 1,900; resulting 
inan average gain of 10 per cent. in wages and hours 
reduced one hour per day. Secured 10 per cent 
increase in wages in many instances without strikes 
and obtained improved ventilation and sanitary 
conditions in shops. Death benefits, $3,230; death 
benefits paid to members’ wives, $800; sick benefits, 
$30,000; donations to other unions, $3,000; cost of 
strikes, $22,500. 

BARBERS:—Net number of new unions, 12; gain 
in membership, 1,160; number of strikes, 2; number 
won, 2; number of persons involved, 21; number 
benefited, 21. As a result members received gain in 
wages of 20 cents per day and hours reduced one- 
half hour per day. Attempts were made in some 
localities to reduce wages; all were successfully re- 
sisted. Death benefits, $25,000; sick benefits, 
$47,000; donations to other unions, $8,100; cost of 
strikes, $343. 

BLACKSMITHS:—Net number of new unions, 14; 
number of strikes, 1; number of persons involved, 
3,800; number benefited, 3,400; a gain in wages of 12 
cents per member per day with better ventilation 


T= summary herewith given briefly states the 


and sanitary conditions of shops. All attempts to re- 
duce wages during year were Successfully resisted. 
As a result of persistent effort, the wages of black- 
smiths have been increased, hours of labor reduced 
and better sanitary conditions of shops have been 
secured. Cost of strikes, $55,000. 

BOILERMAKERS:—Net number of new unions, 33; 
number of strikes, 95; number of persons involved, 
6,000; number immediately benefited, 3,000; hours 
of labor were reduced from 9 to 8 per day and many 
new contracts signed with employers by local lodges 
carrying higher and better working conditions 
without strikes. Death benefits, $2,100; donations 
to other unions, $1,000; cost of strikes, $148,000. 
As a result of organization, wages and conditions 
of work are constantly improving for boilermakers. 
The employers, as a rule, give a more wholesome 
respect for observance of our working contracts. 

BOOKBINDERS:—Net number of new unions, 8; 
number of strikes, 4, chiefly caused by employers try- 
ing to introduce the “open shop” system. General 
increase of 10 per cent in wages secured without 
strikes. Death benefits, $5,500; cost of strikes, 
$3,100. 

BooT AND SHOE WoRKERS:—Net number of new 
unions, 2; gain in membership, 1,200; strikes won, 2; 
pending, 1; lost, 1, because places were filled by hos- 
tile (independent) union; number of persons in 
volved, 440; all benefited in addition to many other 
workers not involved in strikes. All attempts to 
reduce wages were successfully resisted. Death 
benefits, $16,000; sick benefits, $77,000; disability 
benefits, $3,500; donations to other unions, $15,000; 
cost of strikes, $17,000. As a result of the efforts 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ organization, a sub- 
stantial reduction in the hours of labor has been 
gained in the factories where members are employed. 
At a conservative estimate and from the best data 
at hand, a total increase of $2,200,000 in wages was 
secured for the membership during the year 1912 by 
this organization. 

BREWERY WORKMEN:—Number of strikes en- 
gaged in, 41; number won 31; compromised, 3; pend- 
ing, 3; lost, 4; number of persons involved, 2,000; 
number benefited, 1,900; as a result, a gain of 25 cents 
per member per day was secured. The eight-hour 
day has been inaugurated wherever it was not al- 
ready enforced; improved sanitary conditions have 
been established; men have been employed in place 
of boys; wages have been increased; hours have been 
reduced in many cities without strikes; all attempts 
to reduce wages or impose harsh conditions were suc- 
cessfully resisted. Cost of strikes, $8,000; donations 
to other unions, $2,800. 

BRICKMAKERS:—Net number of new unions, 7; 
number involved in strikes, 700; number benefited 


* The Seattle Convention directed that this report be printed. 
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700, resulting in an increase of 15 per cent in wages; 
three union shop agreements secured without strike, 
thereby gaining an increase in wages ranging from 
15 cents to 65 cents per day. No reduction in wages 
during year. Death benefits, $150; cost of strike, 
$2,000. 

BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL IRON WoRKERS:—Net 
number of new unions, 3; gain in membership, 1,000; 
number of strikes, 4; won, 3; pending, 1; number of 
persons involved, 2,000; number benefited, 2,000, 
and as a result secured a gain in wages of from 5 cents 
to 10 cents per hour. Several attempts were made 
to reduce wages; all were successfully resisted. 
Death benefits, $12,500; donations to other unions, 
$3,000. The eight-hour day prevails in this trade; 
hours formerly worked under non-union conditions 
ten or more per day. 

BRUSHMAKERS:—Secured an advance in wages of 
$2 per member per week for many members as re- 
sult of strike; hours of labor reduced from 59 to 55 
per week without strike. 

CARPENTERS:—Net gain in membership, 4,000, 
number of strikes, 15; number won, 10; compromised 
4; lost, 1; number of persons involved, 1,000; nuim- 
ber benefited, 1,000. As a result of direct negotia- 
tion without strikes and with strikes, wages were 
generally increased from 2% cents to 5 cents per 
hour. The eight-hour day generally prevails in 
this trade, but in some cases where nine hours 
were still being worked, the eight-hour day was 
gained. Several attempts were made to reduce 
wages; all were successfully resisted. Death bene- 
fits, $260,000; death benefits for members’ wives, 
$37,000; cost of strikes, $16,000. 

CARRIAGE AND WAGON WorKERS:—Net number 
of new unions, 5; number of persons involved in 
strike, 200; number benefited, 200, resulting in an 
increase in wages of 25 cents per member per day. 
An increase in wages of 20 cents per member per day 
was secured for many members without strike. 
Several attempts were made to reduce wages; all 
were successfully resisted. Death benefits, $1,100; 
cost of strike, $600. 

CaRVERS, Woop:—lIncrease in wages of 2% cents 
per hour per member secured for 100 members, as re- 
sult of strike and hours of labor reduced from 
50 to 44 per week. As a result of organization and 
without strikes, working hours in custom shops 
in the large centers have been set at 44 hours per 
week and wages have been increased in average of 
2% cents per hour. Death benefits, $3,000; tool 
insurance, $150; cost of strikes, $90. 

CEMENT WorKERS:—Net number of new unions, 
27; increased wages secured in many localities with- 
out strike, no reduction in wages effected. 

CIGARMAKERS:—Net number of new unions, 7; 
number of strikes, 55; number won, 35; compromised 
1; pending, 15, lost, 4; number of persons involved, 
2,873; number benefited, 2,831. All attempts to re- 
duce wages were successfully resisted. The Cigar- 
makers’ International Union established the eight- 
hour day May 1, 1886, and as a result, the social, 
moral and physical condition of the members of this 
trade has been vastly improved. In fact since that 
time the average length of life of the members has 
been increased over sixteen years in comparison with 
the fength of life of those who followed the trade 
previous to the institution of the eight-hour workday. 
During 1912 traveling members received $33,114 in 
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benefits. To those on strike $12,647 was paid 
these two benefits costing $0.304 per capita for the 
year. The sick benefits paid amounted to $204,776 
costing the members $4.336 per capita. ‘The death 
and total disability benefits amounted to $261,910 
costing the members $5.405 per capita. The out-of. 
work benefits paid amounted to $42,911, at a per 
capita cost of $1.062. The total cost per memper 
per year for all these benefits was $11.11, the balance 
remaining in the cigarmakers’ treasury at the close 
of 1912 being $339,475. 

CLotH Hat AND CAP MAKERS:—Net gain in 
membership, 600; number of strikes, 19; number 
won, 15; pending, 2; lost, 2; number of persons 
involved, 190; number benefited, 190; hours of labor 
reduced one-half hour per day; also obtained free 
sewing machines and Saturday half-holiday for 
many members without strikes. As a result of per- 
sistent endeavor by this organization, the following 
benefits have been secured: In the period from 1902 
to 1907, hours of labor have been reduced from an un- 
limited number formerly worked to 56 hours per 
week, 8 holidays during the year and a general 
increase of 50 per cent in wages. In the period from 
1907 to 1912, we have secured free thread, free elec- 
tric power, free sewing machines, and a reduction 
in hours of labor from 56 to 50 hours per week and a 
general increase for that period of 10 per cent in 
wages. Sick benefits, $1,000; donations to other 
unions, $2,500; cost of strikes, $13,000. 

COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS:—Net number of 
new unions, 2; average wage of 1,000 members in- 
creased from $60 to $66 per month. Free type- 
writers are now furnished by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, which saves a rental to the 
operators, an average of $2 per month for over 
10,000 persons. Relief from this expense was one of 
the demands made by the Commercial Telegraphers 
in the strike of 1907. 

CoopeRs:—Net number of new unions, 3; num- 
ber of strikes, 14; number won, 5; compromised, 
6; pending, 1; lost, 2; number of persons involved, 
422; number benefited, 334, who received 35 cents per 
member per day increase in wages, and hours of 
labor reduced one-half hour per day. Many favor- 
able new contracts were secured and old ones re- 
newed without strikes. Allattempts to reduce wages 
were successfully resisted, and in some cases after an 
attempt to reduce wages was made, a settlement was 
secured on the basis of an increase in wages. Death 
benefits, $3,000; cost of strikes, $8,000. 

CuttinG Dig AND CuTTER MAKERS:—Number of 
strikes, 3; number won, 2; pending, 1; number 
of persons involved, 170; number benefited, 160; 
as a result 10 per cent increase in wages was secured 
and hours reduced 2 per week. No reduction in 
wages during the past year. Death benefits, $500; 
cost of strikes, $8,000. This organization has suc- 
ceeded in reducing the hours of labor for its members 
from sixty to forty-eight per week. The union shop 
has been established and higher wages are paid for 
the shorter week than were formerly paid for the 
longer week. ‘ 

DIAMOND WoRKERS:—Secured slight increases in 
wages. Have established the union shop with a slid- 
ing scale of wages ranging from $28 to $75 per week 
of forty-eight hours. Unemployed benefits, $11,000; 
cost of strikes, $9,000. 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS:—An wages 


increase in 
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averaging 50 cents per day secured for 850 members, 
and an average increase of 25 cents per day secured 
for 3,700 members. Every attempt to reduce wages 
was successfully resisted. Death benefits, $8,500; 
donations to other unions, $12,000; sick benefits, 
$8,000. ii 

ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTORS :—Gain in membership, 
170; secured an average increase in wages of 40 cents 
per day for all members. The eight-hour day and the 
union shop are established in this industry. 

ENGINEERS, STATIONARY:—Net number of new 
unions, 26; gain in membership, 3,500; secured in- 
crease in wages and established eight-hour day in 
many localities; a large number of old agreements re- 
newed and new ones secured without strike. 

FIREMEN, STATIONARY:—Net number of new 
unions, 27; gain in membership, 8,000; number of 
strikes, 5; number won, 4; pending, 1; persons in- 
volved, 148; number benefited, 128. All attempts to 
reduce wages were successfully resisted and in one 
instance an increase in wages was secured in the 
settlement. Death benefits, $3,700; death benefits 
to members’ wives, $800; sick benefits, $1,200; 
donations to other unions, $1,000; cost of strikes, 
$1,200. As a result of the efforts of this organiza- 
tion, wages to stationary firemen have been in- 
creased 20 per cent; 1,400 have had their hours re- 
duced from a twelve-hour day to an eight-hour day; 
2,200 have secured a six-day working week instead 
of a seven-day working wee and over 4,000 firemen 
have secured a week’s vacation per year with pay. 

FouNDRY EMPLOYES:—Secured increases in wages 
without strikes; death benefits, $400; sick benefits, 
$400; donations to other unions, $200. ; 

GARMENT WorKERS, UNITED:—Secured increase 
in wages, averaging 10 per cent for 20,000 members; 
made many substantial gains in other particulars 
such as securing from employers free thread, free 
oil, and other necessary working materials. Factory 
conditions greatly improved as to ventilation, sanita- 
tion, and general comfort. 

GARMENT WORKERS, LADIES:—Number of per- 
sons involved in strikes, 2,800; resulting reduction 
of hours per day, 1. All attempts to reduce wages 
were successfully resisted. Through the efforts of this 
organization, hours of labor have been reduced from 
an unlimited number per week to a standard of 
fifty per week, and all legal holidays are duly ob- 
served. : 

Giass BoTTLE BLOWERS:—Agreements with em- 
ployers renewed maintaining previous years’ condi- 
tions. Death benefits, $64,000; unemployed bene- 
fits, $165,000; donations to other unions, $5,500. 

Giass WORKERS, AMALGAMATED:—New agree- 
ments with employers secured in six cities without 
strike. All efforts to reduce wages failed. Before 
organization men in this trade in New York City 
worked fifty-six and sixty hours per week for $14. 
The minimum wage now paid is $20 for a forty-eight- 
hour week. 

GLovE WorKERS:—Net number of new unions, 4; 
gain in membership, 275. Agreements secured from 
ten employers including an increase in wages rang- 
ing from 5 to 10 per cent without strikes. Several 
attempts to reduce wages were made, most of which 
were successfully resisted. In one instance, the set- 
tlement of a dispute secured an increase in prices for 
making gloves and the local union increased its 
membership from 77 to 250. ‘The endeavors of this 


organization have increased wages for block cutters 
over 40 percent. Uniform prices for work have been 
established and the system of paying for machine 
rent and use of power abolished. A weekly pay-day 
has been established and a fifty-four-hour week and 
Saturday half-holiday generally secured. 

GRANITE CuTTERS:—Net number of new unions, 
3; won, 12 strikes; 2 pending; number of persons 
involved, 1,800; number benefited, 1,800—by 
which they secured an increase in wages of about 
16 cents per member per day. Many gains in other 
respects, by which sanitation was improved and un- 
healthful machines eliminated. Cost of strikes, 
$27,000. Donations to other unions, $5,900. Asa 
result of the work of this organization and without 
the need of strikes, arrangements have been made 
with employers, by which a minimum wage of $4 per 
day has been obtained, with a forty-four-hour work- 
ing week, and working sheds made comfortable in 
winter, by installing proper heating and ventilating 
systems. 

GRINDERS, Pocket KNIFE BLADE:—Old agree- 
ments with employers renewed. No reductions in 
wages effected during past year. Cost of strikes, 
$3,300. 

HaTTERS:—All attempts to reduce wages success- 
fully resisted. Death benefits, $50,000; donations 
to other unions, $4,500. 


HODCARRIERS:—A general advance in working 
conditions and wages secured for members during 
year; strikes engaged in, 11; number won, 9; com- 
promised, 2; death benefits, $3,000; donations to 
éther unions, $1,200. 


HoRSESHOERS:—Net number of new unions, 6; 


gain in membership, 200; number of strikes, 3; 
number won, 3; number of persons involved, 300; 
number benefited, 300. As a result an increase of 
wages was secured ranging from 25 to 50 cents per 
member per day. Many gains in other respects by 
which the union label was recognized and a proper 
regulation of apprentices; wages were increased, hours 
were reduced in several cases without strikes; dona- 
tions to other unions, $1,400. Cost of strikes, $8,000. 
This organization has succeeded in reducing hours of 
labor from ten and eleven to nine per day. Wages 
paid before organization were about $2.50 and $3 
per day. Since organization wages range from $3 to 
$5 per day and the Saturday half-holiday during 
summer months has been secured in a large number 
of cities. 

HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYES:—Net num- 
ber of new unions, 37; gain in membership, 3,800; 
number of strikes, 43; number won, 29; com- 
promised, 7; pending, 4; lost, 2; number of persons 
involved, 744; number benefited, 540; resulting 
in advance of wages of about 7 per cent to the mem- 
bers involved. Death benefits, $27,000. Sick 
benefits, $35,000. Donations to other unions, 
$20,000. Cost of strikes, $12,500. As a result 
of the efforts of this organization employes are 
treated more reasonably by employers, so that less 
irksome conditions of labor prevail; number of 
working hours are fewer; a weekly rest day in many 
cases has been secured. ; 

TRON AND STEEL WorKERS:—Puddlers and other 
members in the boiling departments an in- 
crease in wages averaging 8 per cent without strikes. 
Death benefits, $4,200. Death benefits to members 
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wives, $600. Sick benefits, $9,000. Donations 
to other unions, $300. 

LACE OPERATIVES:—No_ reductions in wages 
effected during year. Death benefits, $1,500. 
Death benefits, members’ wives, $400. Donations 
to other unions, $700. Cost of strikes, $500. 

LATHERS:—Wages paid to lathers have advanced 
100 per cent as a result of this organization. Dur- 
ing 1912 an average increase of about 10 per cent 
was secured without strikes. Death benefits, 
$5,500. 

LAUNDRY WorKERS:—Gain in membership, 500 
Several increases in wages and reduction in working 
hours were secured without strikes. All attempts 
to reduce wages were successfully resisted. As a 
result of organization among laundry workers, 
members are now enjoying an eight or nine hour day, 
with pay for overtime; whereas, the unorganized 
laundry workers are working unlimited hours with 
no overtime pay and smaller wage rates per day. As 
a result of legislation the eight-hour workday has 
been secured in several western cities through state 
legislation for laundry employes. 

LEATHER WorKERS:— Death benefits, $1,500. Sick 
benefits, $2,200. Donations to other unions, $1,600. 
Unemployed benefits, $300. As a result of con 
tinued effort, hours have been reduced from ten to 
nine per day. A 20 per cent increase in wages was 
secured for 400 men during the year without strike. 
In all districts where this trade is organized piece 
prices paid on the different classes of work are far 
higher than those paid in unorganized districts, and 
the hours per day or week much fewer. 

LITHOGRAPHERS:—Gain in membership, 420. The 
forty-eight-hour week prevails throughout the trade 
as a result of organization. 

LONGSHOREMEN:—Net number of new unions, 
14; number of strikes, 4; number won, 4. Secured 
several increases in wages without strikes. All 
attempts to reduce wages during the year success- 
fully resisted. 

Macuinists:—Net number of new unions, 48. 
Gain in membership, 7,000. Agreements made with 
seventy-five manufacturing employers and twenty- 
eight railroad systems without strike, by which a 
total of $1,250,000 in increased wages were secured 
for over 22,000 machinists. Shop conditions have 
been materially improved; the straight eight-hour 
day has been obtained in several cases and the 
fifty-hour week in others, as a result of direct 
negotiation with employers. The federal eight-hour 
law has been enforced on all naval and ordnance 
contracts in private ship yards and private ordnance 
works, thereby directly benefiting over 25,000 
organized and unorganized workers in such estab- 
lishments. Death benefits, $57,000. Cost of strikes, 
$525,000. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way EmpLoyves:—(Railroad 
track repairmen.) Net number of new unions, 36; 
an average increase of 5 cents per member per day 
has been secured during the year without strikes. 
Death benefits, $14,000. 

MARBLE WorKERS:—Net number of new unions, 
3; gain in membership, 100; number of strikes, 9; 
number won, 6; compromised, 1; pending, 1; lost, 1 
number of persons involved, 2,000; number~bene- 
fited, 1,200. As a result an increase in wages of 35 
cents per member per day was gained, and “‘negotia- 
tions are still under way for an increase in wages for 








the men involved in the other strikes.””’ Donations 
to other unions, $4,000. Cost of strikes, $9,000. 

MEATCUTTERS:—Gain in membership, 800. In- 
crease of 25 cents per member per day has been gen- 
erally secured and hours of labor reduced two and 
three hours per day, without strikes. Death bene- 
fits, $1,500. Sick benefits, $4,000. Donations 
to other unions, $3,000. General results of organiza- 
tion: Former wages averaged $9 to $12 per week; 
the minimum rate now is $15 per week and many 
receive a higher rate. Former working hours ranged 
from thirteen to sixteen per day; the straight ten- 
hour day now prevails. 

METAL POLISHERS:—Gain in membership, 1,000; 
number of strikes, 29; number won, 20; compromised 
+; pending, 4; lost, 1; number involved, 800; num- 
ber benefited, 800. An average increase in wages of 
15 per cent was gained and working hours reduced 
one-half hour per day. All attempts to reduce wages 
were successfully resisted. Death benefits, $3,200, 
donations to other unions, $1,800; cost of strikes, 
$4,400. Asaresult of persistent effort this organiza- 
tion has succeeded in materially increasing wages, 
has gradually reduced hours and secured the installa- 
tion of modern, sanitary conditions, with proper 
ventilating and blowing systems, so that the health 
of grinders and metal polishers has been greatly 
benefited. 

METAL WORKERS, SHEET:—Net number of new 
unions, 32; an average increase of 40 cents per mem- 
ber per day seeured for 125 members because of 
strike. The past year has seen a general improve- 
ment in the wage-scales and the hours of labor. 
Death benefits, $96,000; donations to other unions, 
$5,000; cost of strikes, $23,000. 

MINE WorKErRS, UNITED (COAL):—Number of 
new unions, 48; gain in membership, 154,000; num- 
ber of persons benefited because of strikes, 165,000, 
securing thereby an increase in wages of 10 per cent. 
No reduction tolerated during 1912. Eight-hour 
day universal throughout the trade where organized. 
Much beneficial legislation in the interest of coal 
mine employ es secured in many states. The federal 
law governing the Bureau of Mines was materially 
strengthened and improved. ‘The total aggregate 
increase in wages received by the organized coal 
miners during 1912 amounted to over $8,000,000. 

MINERS, METALLIFEROUS:—Seven thousand 
miners in Montana secured an increase of 50 cents 
per day without strike; 14,000 miners in other 
districts received an increase of 25 cents per day. A 
smaller increase was obtained in three districts 
affecting 700 miners. Attempted reductions of wages 
in Nevada resisted by strike. An eight-hour law has 
been secured in the new state of Arizona, gove ning 
mines, mills, and smelters. Death benefits, $27,000; 
sick benefits, $116,000; donations to other unions, 
$10,200; cost of strikes, $108,000. During 1912, the 
Western Federation of Miners made remarkable 
progress; in fact, greater than in any preceding 
year. The average increase in wages per member 
per year amounted to nearly $100. The aggregate 
increase in wages per month amounted to $286,853; 
the aggregate increased wages for the year amounted 
to $3,442,230. Thirty-five thousand metal miners 
received an increase of wages during 1912. The 
total reduction in hours of labor for the year equalled 
2,983,510 hours. Eight thousand two hundred metal 
miners were benefited by a reduction in hours, and 
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the total wages saved by a reduction of hours com- 
puted at 373¢ cents per hour, equalled $1,200,000; 
no reduction in wages accompanied the re- 
duction in hours in any of the places affected. 
The grand total gain to the men working in the metal 
mining industry in the campaign organized under 
the Western Federation of Miners, according to the 
scale of wages paid, amounted for the year to 
$4,562,000. Fifty local unions of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners own their meeting halls. Many of 
them have their own hospitals. A grand total 
of over $1,000,000 is invested in property of this 
character. 

MOLDERS AND COREMAKERS:—In over 200 
foundries they secured an increase in wages ranging 
frcm 15 cents to 50 cents per day through direct 
negotiation with employers, without strikes. The 
nine-hour day has been practically established 
throughout the trade. Many members have been 
benefited by the enactment of the federal eight- 
hour law on government work in private shipyards 
and private ordnance works. No reductions in 
wages have been effected during year. Shop condi- 
tions dealing with sanitation and ventilation have 
been materially improved in many localities. Death 
benefits, $62,000; sick benefits, $152,500; unem- 
ployed benefits, $11,000; cost of strikes, $263,000. 

Musicians:—Net number of new unions, 30; 
gain in membership, 1,000. Over 20,000 members 
were involved in a lockout by the Theatrical Syndi- 
cate. It ended in complete victory for the musicians, 
and an increase in wages was gained averaging 10 
per cent. Members elsewhere secured recognition 
of the union and improvement in wages and condi- 
tions in many instances without strikes. All efforts 
to reduce wages were successfully resisted. Dona- 
tions to other unions, $6,000. Cost of strikes, 
$5,000. 

PAINTERS:—Net number of new unions, 8; death 
benefits, $100,000; death benefits to members’ 
wives, $13,000; disability benefits, $21,000. The 
eight-hour day generally prevails among the painters. 

PAPERMAKERS:—Net number of new unions, 16; 
gain in membership, 2,000; a general increase in 
wages equalling 5 per cent was secured. Hours of 
labor were reduced from eleven hours per day to 
eight hours per day for over 2,000 members. Better 
sanitary conditions have been secured and many 
local organizations secured increased wages and better 
conditions of employment. Death benefits, $600. 
Cost of strikes, $17,000. Through the efforts of this 
organization the workday has been reduced from 
eleven hours per day and thirteen hours per night 
to a straight eight-hour shift in fifty paper mills. 
Several increases in wages and reduction in hours have 
been granted by a number of non-union employers 
after the above improvements had been secured in 
union mills. 

PATTERNMAKERS: —Net number of new unions, 3; 
gain in membership, 500. An increase in wages 
averaging 10 per cent was secured for 240 members, 
and hours of labor reduced from nine to eight per 
day. Most of the improvements gained were secured 
without strike. The extension of the federal eight- 
hour law to apply to naval contracts in private ship- 
yards and army contracts in ordnance works, 
materially benefited the members of the pattern- 
makers’ league. Death benefits, $2,425; sick bene- 
fits, $6,220.71; tool insurance, $2,472.81; cost of 
strikes, $13, 489.09. The technical schools inaugu- 
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rated by the patternmakers in behalf of the ap- 
prentices in the trade are having a most beneficial 
influence. 

PAVERS AND RAMMERMEN :—Secured several wage 
increases without strike. All efforts to reduce wages 
successfully resisted. 

PaviInG CuTTERS:—Number of new unions, 8; 
gain in membership, 200; death benefits, $2,200; 
donations to other unions, $800; cost of strikes, 
$550. General improvement in conditions secured 
by direct negotiation with employers during the 
year without strike. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS:—New unions, 4; gain in mem- 
bership, 275. General improvements secured 
throughout the trade during the year without strike. 
Death benefits, $2,000; sick benefits, $6,300. 

PLASTERERS:—Many local organizations de- 
manded and obtained an increase in wages, with bet- 
ter working conditions through direct negotiation 
with employers. The eight-hour day prevails through- 
out the trade and Saturday half-holiday is general 
the year round. Two attempts were made to reduce 
wages; they were successfully resisted. Death bene- 
fits paid, $20,000. 

PLATE PRINTERS:—No reductions in wages during 
the year. Death benefits, $1,400. 

PLUMBERS and STEAMFITTERS:—Net number of 
new unions, 54; number of strikes, 60; number won, 
45; compromised, 2; pending, 10; lost, 3. In many 
instances wages were increased and hours reduced 
without strike. All efforts to reduce wages suc- 
cessfully resisted. Death benefits, $14,500; sick 
benefits, $43,100; cost of strikes, $82,000. The 
eight-hour day is universal throughout the trade, 
and the Saturday half-holiday prevails the year round 
in most localities. 

PotTers:—Gain in membership, 50. Agreements 
renewed by direct negotiation with employers. 
Death benefits, $6,000. Cost of strikes, $2,700. 

POWDER AND HIGH EXPLOSIVE WoRKERS:— 
Wages increased 12% per cent and hours reduced 
from ten to nine per day in one locality, as a result 
of strike. Many members secured 12% cents per day 
increase in wages without strike. 

PRINTING PRESSMEN :—Net number of new unions 
17; gain in membership, 1,000; increase in wages of 
25 cents per day secured for 400 members because 
of strikes. Many advantages and increased wages 
gained in seventy-eight localities without strike. 
Death benefits, $16,700. Cost of strikes, $41,000. 
The technical school established by the printing 
pressmen at Rogersville, Tenn., has been of great 
benefit to its members during the year; the rates of 
tuition being $30 for a six weeks’ course. 

PULP AND SULPHITE WORKERS:—New unions, 5; 
gain in membership, 800, and 5 per cent increase in 
wages secured for 150 persons through strike. After 
persisent effort the eight-hour day has been secured 

in many pulp mills and the wages of the workers 
have been increased over 20 per cent. Donations 
to other unions, $1,000. Cost of strikes, $500. 

Quarry WorKERS.—New unions, 7; gain in 
membership, 1,000. Increase in wages ranging from 
1 to 3 cents per hour secured for 800 members 
through strike. Saturday half-holiday secured in 
three localities without strikes. Shorter hours and 
higher wages for 500 members secured without 
strikes. All efforts to reduce wages successfully 
resisted. Death benefits, $1,500. Donations to 
other unions, $400. Cost of strikes, $11,000. 
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RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS:—New unions, 5; gain 
in membership, 3,000. During the year the tele- 
graphers negotiated new agreements with many 
railroad corporations, by which increased wages 
were secured, hours reduced and material conditions 
of telegraphers improved. The total gain in wages 
for the whole membership during 1912 aggregated 
over $1,000,000. Before the railroad telegraphers 
were organized, they toiled from thirteen to eighteen 
hours per day, 365 days in the year, for wages as low 
as $18 per month in some instances; some few posi- 
tions of great responsibility paid as high as $60 or 
$70 per month. Since organization, the working 
hours have been reduced to a maximum of nine 
hours per day, and in many instances an eight-hour 
day has been secured; minimum wages have been 
increased to $55 per month, and the maximum rates 
for the more difficult positions increased proportion- 
ately. Death benefits, $87,000; donations to other 
unions, $1,200. 

RaiLway CARMEN:—Net number of new unions, 
13; improved working conditions and wage increases 
have been secured on many railroads through direct 
negotiations with railroad officials without strike. 
Cost of strikes, $68,000. 

Rai.way Employes (STREET CARMEN) :—Net 
number of new unions, 20; gain in membership, 
1,000, number of persons benefited through strike, 
6,600, securing thereby increases in wages ranging 
from one-half to 5 cents per hour. Wages were in- 
creased in many cities by direct negotiations with 
officials without strike. Death benefits, $126,000; 
sick benefits, $19,000; donations to other unions, 
$14,000; cost of strikes, $80,000. 

Roorers, ComposiTion:—Gain in membership 
50; increase of wages, 25 cents per day; a reduction 
of hours, one per day secured for thirty-six members 
through strike. Death benefits, $2,500. Sick 
benefits, $1,500. Donations to other unions, $600. 
Cost of strike, $1,000. As a result of persistent 
effort by the members of this organization, wages 
have been increased from $1.75 and $2 per day to an 
average rate of $4.50 per day. The length of work- 
day before organization was nine and ten hours per 
day. At present the eight-hour workday prevails 
throughout the trade. 

SEAMEN:—All attempts to reduce wages suc- 
cessfully resisted. Better food, better quarters, bet- 
ter treatment and improved conditions have been 
secured by the seamen during 1912. Through the 
efforts of this organization seamen’s wages have 
nearly doubled and working hours in many ports 
have been reduced two hours per day. 

SHINGLE WEAVERS:—Wages increased 12 per cent 
for forty members through strike. Substantial 
increases in wages were secured from a number of 
companies without strikes. Accident benefits, 
$2,100; cost of strikes, $4,000. 

SLATE AND T1Le Roorgrs:—Gain in membership, 
150; wages increased 2% cents per hour for many 
members. Death benefits, $1,200. 

SLATE WorKERS:—Over a thousand members 
benefited because of strike. Death benefits, $300; 
death benefits to members’ wives, $100. 

SPINNERS:—An increase of 10 per cent in wages 
secured without strike. Death benefits, $1,000. 
Unemployed benefits, $5,000. Cost of strikes, 
$35,000. ‘The spinners’ union in affiliation with 
other textile trades, have succeeded in securing legis- 
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lation during recent years, to reduce the length 
of the working week from two hours to six hours per 
week in several states. In every instance where 
the hours have been reduced, wages have been in- 
creased. 

STaGE Employes, THEATRICAL:—New unions 
formed, 39; gain in membership, 1,000; increase in 
wages averaging $1 per day, benefiting 3,250 mem- 
bers through strikes. All attempts to reduce wages 
successfully resisted. Death benefits, $10,000. 
Cost of strikes, $25,000, Through the efforts of this 
organization wages have been increased for theatri- 
cal stage employes from 25 to 50 per cent over all! 
the United States and Canada. 

STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPERS:—Gain in 
membership, 90; increases in wages aggregating 
$13,000 annually, secured without strike. Death 
benefits, $5,000. Cost of strikes, $5,400. Through 
the efforts of this organization the eight-hour day 
has been established throughout the trade, wages 
have been materially increased and better working 
conditions generally inaugurated. 

STONECUTTERS:—Gain in membership, 1,500 
Several strikes were undertaken during the year, all 
of which were won, thereby benefiting 2,500 mem- 
bers at a small cost. The net increase in wages 
aggregated $150,000 for the year. The eight-hour 
day generally prevails and the Saturday half-holi- 
day the year round has been extended during the 
year. Death benefits, $15,000. 

SWITCHMEN, RAILROAD:—New unions formed, 11; 
gain in membership 316. Many new agreements 
written with several large railroad companies through 
direct negotiation without strike, thereby securing 
substantial increase in wages and better working 
conditions. Death benefits, $169,000. 

TaiLors:—New unions formed, 18, and 5 per 
cent increase in wages secured through strike: 700 
members secured the eight-hour day, and an in- 
crease in wages in sixty-one establishments without 
strike. All attempts to reduce wages successfully 
resisted. Death benefits, $13,000; sick benefits, 
$24,000; donation to other unions, $940: cost of 
strikes, $52,000. 

‘TEAMSTERS:—New unions formed, 31; gain in 
membership, 1,000; number of strikes, 12: number 
won, 11; pending, 1; number of persons benefited, 
2,200, by securing an increase in wages of 35 cents 
per day. All efforts to reduce wages ‘successfully 
resisted. Cost of strikes, $20,000. 

TEXTILE WoRKERS:—New unions formed, 40; 
gain in membership, 2,000. The victory of the tex- 
tile workers in Lawrence, Mass., in their strike 
against a reduction in wages when the state fifty- 
four-hour week law went into effect, which reduced 
the hours of labor two per week, served as an impetus 
to the textile workers in many other centers in their 
efforts for improved working conditions and higher 
wages. In Fall River and New Bedford, Mass., a 
10 per cent increase in wages was secured without 
strike, thereby benefiting many thousands of opera- 
tives. Astrike in Lowell, Mass., was won after a five 
weeks’ struggle. The dyers of Philadelphia struck 
to establish a minimum wage of 25 cents per hour 
and succeeded in obtaining this demand in over forty 
shops. The silk workers and thread workers in 
Connecticut struck for a 10 per cent increase in 
wages. The thread workers succeeded in four days, 
but the silk workers had to continue their struggle 



























for thirteen weeks, when a compromise was effected 
and a 7% per cent increase granted to all the opera- 
tives, several thousands benefiting. In New York 
state a law was passed reducing the hours of labor 
of textile workers from sixty to fifty-four per week. 
This has gone into effect without any reduction 
in pay. Death benefits, $1,100. Cost of strikes, 
$16,000. 

TrLE LAYERS:—New unions formed, 11. Gain in 
membership, 216. An increase in wages averaging 
40 cents per day for tile layers and 25 cents per day 
for helpers secured because of strike. Several in- 
creases in pay secured in other localities without 
strikes. ‘The average wage for tile layers is now 
$4.50 per day and for helpers, $2.50 per day. The 
eight-hour day generally prevails throughout the 
United States and Canda among tile layers: Pre- 
vious to organization the ten-hour day was in effect 
and the maximum pay averaged about $2.50 
per day for tile layers and $1.50 for helpers. 

Tin PLATE WoRKERS:—All efforts to reduce wages 
successfully resisted. A 3 per cent increase in wages 
secured in several localities without strike. 

Tospacco WorKErRsS:—A slight reduction in hours 
and a small increase in wages secured in some 
localities without strike. Death benefits, $1,400; 
sick benefits, $5,200; donations to other unions, 
$300. 

TRAVELERS GOODS AND LEATHER NOVELTY 
WorkKeErS:—Gain in membership, 175; wages in- 
creased 10 per cent and hours reduced from 10 and 
9% to 9 per day for 420 persons; reduction in hours 
and slight increases in wages secured in several locali- 
ties without strike. Death benefits, $125; sick 
benefits, $300; donations to other unions, $60; cost 
of strikes, $1,700. Continuous effort by this or- 
ganization has resulted in increasing wages from 
$13.50 to $15 per week. In several localities this 
rate is somewhat higher. 

TUNNEL AND SUBWAY CONSTRUCTORS:—Gain in 
membership, 140; wages increased 25 cents per day 
and hours reduced from ten to eight per day on sev- 
eral construction jobs because of strike; death bene- 
fits, $1,800; sick benefits, $400. Traveling bene- 
fits, $1,200; donations to other unions, $300. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION:—Year ending May 31, 
1912. Gain in membership, 3,519; 101 new agree- 
ments secured, by which substantial increases in 
wages were obtained, and in addition, twenty-one 
other offices were unionized. Death benefits, 
$75,000; old-age pensions, $177,000; donations 
to other unions $16,000; cost of strikes, $70,000. 
Average paying membership for 1912, 53,807; 
total wages earned by members for 1912, $53,378,902; 
average earnings per member for 1912, $992. The 
average age of compositors at death has risen from 
41 years in 1900 to 48 years in 1912, due largely to 
the establishment of the eight-hour day in this trade 
and the improved conditions under which compositors 
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work, due to the efforts of the organization. The 
Typographical Union maintains an old-age pension 
fund from which a sum of $5 per week is paid to mem- 
bers who are unable to follow the trade after 60 
years of age, who have been members twenty 
years, or who are 70 years of age, and have been mem- 
bers for ten years, or who are afflicted with a disease 
which debars members from the Union Printers’ 
Home at Colorado Springs, Colorado. This home 
is owned by the International Typographical 
Union and had 135 inmates resident during 1912. 
The total number admitted to this home since July, 
1892, when it was opened, to May 31, 1912, was 
1,312. The cost of maintenance of the home for the 
year was $82,212. The average cost for total 
maintenance per member per month equalled $50.74; 
the average cost of food per resident member per 
month for the year ending May 31, 1912, was $31.96. 
The greatest advantage that has come to the mem- 
bers of the Typographical Union is conservation 
of health brought about by sanitary working condi- 
tions in printing offices, made obligatory upon the 
employers. The International Typograhical Union 
has now full control of the expert teachers of the 
Inland Printer’s Technical Printing School. Under 
union influences during the last few years, this school 
has graduated nearly three thousand competent 
machine operators. The efficiency of the instruction 
given in this school has won many encomiums from 
trade educators. 

This report does not include the legislative or ad- 
ministrative gains secured in municipalities—gains 
which in their respective localities affect the work- 
ing people directly and have an important bearing. 
It is impossible to include herein these gains, for it 
would require too large an investigation covering the 
municipalities, both large and small, throughout the 
United States, Canada, Porto Rico, and Cuba. 

Nor does this report include the economic gains 
of several railroad brotherhoods and the bricklayers 
which are unaffiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor. Their gains have been substantial in both 
organization, hours of labor, wages, and improved 
conditions. This applies also to local unions directly 
affiliated to the American Federation of Labor which 
have no other national affiliations. 

It is a source of great gratification to be able to re- 
port the general progress made in the labor move- 
ment of America, in every line of its activity, and yet 
these advances will prove but the stimulus for more 
persistent efforts for the greater uplift and advance- 
ment of all. 

In the name of the workers of America I extend 
fraternal greetings of fellowship to the toilers of the 
civilized world. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GompErs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 8, 1913. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1914 


April 25, New Brunswick, N. J., National Print 
Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 4, Providence, R. I., Amalgamated Lace 
Operatives of America. 

May 5, Columbus, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. . 

May 5, , International Brotherhood Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United 
States and Canada. 

May 11, Des Moines, Iowa, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May 11, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Meat- 
cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

June 1, Boston, Mass., International Union of 
Cutting Die and Cutter Makers of America. 

June 1, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Marble Workers. 

June 1, ———, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 

June 1, Boston, Mass., International Seamen’s 
Union of America. 

June 8, Newark, N. J., International Stereotypers’ 
and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

June 8, Denver, Colo., International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. 

June 8, San Francisco, Cal., International Broth- 
erhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, and 
Helpers of America. 

June 8, ———, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of North America. 

June 8, , Tile Layers’ and Helpers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

June 15, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 18, New York City, N. Y., White Rats 
Actors’ Union of America. 

June —, Memphis, Tenn., International Unio® 
of Journeymen Horseshoers of the United StateS 
and Canada. 

June —, —, United Powder and High Ex- 
plosive Workers of America. 

July —, ————, United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods. 

July 6, Boston, Mass., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flagg Layers, Bridge and 
Stone Curb Setters. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., The National Broth- 
erhood of Operative Potters. 

July 6, Rochester, Pa., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 13, Milwaukee, Wis., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 14, Hamilton, 
International Union. 


Ohio, Stove Mounters’ 


July 18, Brooklyn, N. Y., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 

July 20, Hancock, Mich., Western Federation of 
Miners. 

July 20, New York City, N. Y., International 
Steel and Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North 
America. 

August 3, Schenectady, N. Y., International 
Brotherhood of Foundry Employes. 


August 3, Rochester, N. Y., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 


August —, ————,, Travelers’ Goods and Leather 
Novelty Workers’ International Union. 


August 10, Providence, R. I., International Typo- 
graphical Union. : 


August 17, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 


September 7, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. 

September 12, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 14, New York City, N. Y., Interna- 
tionalSlate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 

September 14, Milwaukee, Wis., Bakery and 
Confectionary Workers’ International Union of 
America. 

September 14, Peoria, Ill., International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers. 

_ September 14, Baltimore, Md., International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen of America. 


September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

: September 21, Peoria, Ill., International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 28, Washington, D. C., Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association. 

October 5, Toronto, Ont., Canada, International 
Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and As- 
bestos Workers. 

October 6, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 

October 12, Nashville, Tenn., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 19, Scranton, Pa., United Textile Workers 
of America. 

; November 9, Philadelphia, Pa., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December —, Scranton, Pa., International Alli- 
ance of Bill Posters and Billers of United States and 
Canada. 

December —, New York City, N. Y., Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International Union of 
North America 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


_A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade dre kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Cigarmakers’ Union 


George W. Perkins.——A local union has been 
formed during the past month at Stettler, Alberta, 
Can. A strike occurred in Minneapolis for an in- 
crease in wages, but was of short duration. A com- 
promise was effected. Strikes are still pending in 
New York for the purpose of organization, the num- 
ber of union members affected being 310. 


Brotherhood of Carpenters 
Frank Duffy—Death expenditures during the 
month reached $22,863.96, while disability benefits 
reached $2,100. The state of employment is nor- 
mal. A large number of trade movements will 
take place during the spring of 1914. 


Flint Glass Workers 


William P. Clark.—Strikes are on at Columbus, 
Ohio, and Chicago, Ill. In the former place the 
Purpose is to secure union conditions, and the 
Chicago situation is practically a lockout. ‘These 
strikes have been on since July and August, with the 
Manufacturers’ Association materially aiding the 
company in this contest. The men on strike in 
Chicago have all been employed in fair shops. The 
state of employment is good and improving. No 
change in wages, hours, and working conditions 
has occurred since July, but the Sunday night turn 
after midnight was abolished January 1. The organi- 
zation is doing considerable organization work. 


Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould.—Death expenditures reached 
$100 during the last month. The state of employ- 
ment is fair and improving. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Local unions have been 
formed in San Diego, Cal., and Richmond, Ind. 
Increases in membership during the month are 200. 
State of employment is fair. There are good pros- 
pects of organizing local unions in several sections 
of the west. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor.—Local union has been formed 
at Columbus, Ohio. Death expenditures $500. 
State of employment medium. 


Molders’ Union 


Victor Kleiber.—State of employment during the 
last month has not been good. 


Painters and Decorators 


J. C. Skemp.—A number of unions have been 
formed during the past month. Death benefits 
amounted to $9,525 and sick and disabled benefits, 
$1,050. 








Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—State of employment fair. A 
strike at East Sioux Falls, S. D., to resist a reduction 
in wages, lasted five days and was won. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers 


Ira Sharpnack.—State of employment fair. The 
organization is endeavoring to promote the sale of 
union labeled powder and considerable success 
has attended our efforts. 


Print Cutters 


R. H. Scheller.—State of employment is good; all 
members are employed. We are still trying to or- 
ganize the non-union wall paper mills and are 
issuing appeals to paperhangers throughout the 
country to insist on union label wall paper. 


Shingle Weavers’ Union 


Wm. H. Reid.—State of trade dull because mills 
and camps have shut down for winter months. 


Steel and Copper Plate Printers 


Edward L. Schwack.—Sick and disabled bene- 
fits for the month amount to $350. State of em- 
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ployment fair and improving. A movement is on 
for the adoption of the universal trades scale. 


Stone Cutters 


Walter W. Drayer.—Death benefits paid out during 
the past month, $1,200. Strike is in progress at 
Pueblo, Colo. The strike at Indianapolis, Ind., which 
lasted for three weeks, was settled through the 
efforts of the Building Trades Council. State of 
employment is poor, on account of the general de- 
cline during the winter. A movement is on in 
several localities to increase wages and obtain a 
forty-four-hour week in the spring. 


Tailors 


E. J. Brais.—Local unions have been formed at 
Wilson, N. C.; Temple, Texas, and Marion, III. 
Death benefits expenditures $1,412.65, while $1,299 
was expended for sick and disabled benefits. Strikes 
are on in Los Angeles, Cal.; Toronto, Can., and 
Milwaukee, Wis. State of employment poor, this 
being the dullest season in the year. 


Wood Carvers 


Thos. J. Lodge-——Four hundred and fifty dollars 
in death benefits expended. Our membership has 
increased during the past month. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Texarkana,—Frank H. Gibson: 

Organized crafts are better paid and in better 
condition than the unorganized. Expect to organize 
teamsters and waiters in near future. Plumbers 
and gasfitters organized during the past month. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—John T. Moore: 

Organized labor conditions normal. Employment 
somewhat unsteady, owing to weather conditions. 
We are organizing a label league, the stage employes 
and automobile workers, and also the laundry workers 
and stationery engineers. 

Sacramento.—Fred C. Gessler: 

Condition of organized labor is good here, but 
in the surrounding towns poor. Employment 
is steady. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. A number of unions are under way. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor is holding its own, even though 
there are a large number out of employment. Agita- 
tion work is being kept up for the products bearing 
the union label. 

San Francisco.—William Hannon: 

Many men in the metal trades and among migra- 
tory workers are unorganized. Machinists and 
helpers on Chicago, Milwaukee, and Puget Sound 
and Tacoma Eastern Railways secured increases 
in wages and new agreements. Machinists’ helpers 
are being organized at Vallejo, Cal. Union labels 
are being pushed very strongly. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 
The unorganized are using the roads paved by 





the organized without paying the taxes. Employ- 

ment is not very steady. The migratory labor of 
California is in an alarming condition this winter. 
The Building Trades Council has petitioned the 
Board of County Supervisors to raise the wages of 
the laborers from $2.50 to $3 per day of eight hours, 
with good prospects of the petition’s being granted. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 

Santa Barbara.—C. F. Edie: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
is beginning to see the need of organization. Employ- 
ment is fair. Sheet metal workers perfected a tem- 
porary organization. 


COLORADO 


Leadville.-—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Em- 
ployment is unsteady. Work is being done for the 
union labels. 

Trinidad.—l,. W. Pierce: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, gaining strength 
day by day. Employment is still uncertain on ac- 
count of the coal strike. Asa general thing em- 
ployers employ union labor of all kinds. A building 
to be used by the labor organizations exclusively 
is being remodelled to suit the purposes of the unions. 
A union label league is in the process of form: ution. 
Injunctions have been issued in the coal miners’ 
strike and the militia is in this field in an effort to 
defeat the strikers. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bristol.—Theo. West: : 
Employment in the building trades good outside 


































the carpenters. Other employment is fairly good. 
Condition of unorganized poor. 

Willimantic.—F. J. Hill: 

Condition of organized labor fair. The fifty- 
five-hour law adopted by the last legislature went 
into effect on January |. A union of hodcarriers 
has just been organized. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville —William E. Terry: 

J. C. Privett, Secretary-Treasurer of the Florida 
State Federation of Labor has been appointed State 
Labor Inspector by Governor Trammell. This law 
was urged by the state federation and refers to child 
labor. State federation convenes in Miami, Fla. The 
rapid growth of the state movement indicates a 
successful convention. 

Lakeland.—G. F. Gilbert: 

Organized labor is growing in this town and there 
are only very few non-union men at work. Em- 
ployment is steady. All unions are still maintaining 
the eight-hour day. Labor here is about 98 per cent 
organized. A new local of lathers has just been 
formed, 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta.—Jerome Jones: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Union men 
ill working, with few exceptions. Employment 
is fairly steady. There have occurred no strikes re- 
cently for shorter hours or more wages, but our con- 
dition is constantly improving for the reason that 
this city is in a good state of organization. There is 
constant work being done in an effort to increase 
the demand for products bearing the union label. 
A city factory law has been passed and will go into 
effect at once. A strong textile workers’ union has 
been formed with over 400 members, and its pros- 
pects are bright. 

Atlanita.—S. B. Marks: 

The building tradesmen are not working regularly. 
The marble workers are suffering from a jurisdic- 
tional dispute with the brickmasons. In several 
instances the marble setters have been displaced by 
members of the bricklayers’ union. In fact, nota 
member of the marble workers’ organization is now 
employed. Employment is generally unsteady in all 
trades at present. The textile workers have secured 
minor improvements as the result of a strike of short 
duration and have also almost completely organized 
one large factory. Unorganized workers are suffer- 
ing under bad conditions, especially in the industries 
where there is no organization of their trade. The 
presidents and secretaries of labor organizations 
have formed a permanent organization and meet 
weekly to discuss and devise methods of combating 
the problems which arise in the movement. An 

ordinance has been passed by the city council, 
introduced by a member of the steam engineers’ 
unicn, to regulate sanitary conditions of factory and 
workshops. Efforts are being made to organize the 
negro teamsters, waiters, barbers, carpenters, and 
fainters, and to form a central body in South 
Atlanta of the several negro organizations. 

Douglas.—J. J. DuBose: 

Condition of organized labor is good, it having se- 
cured generally the 15 per cent raise during the year. 
Employment is about one-half time. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Rome.—B. P. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. All shops 
running steady with full force. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. A pressmen’s union and a 
women’s label league have just been organized. A 
union of textile workers is under way. 

Savannah.—Robert Fechner: 

Condition of organized labor is very satisfactory. 
The carpenters h4ve succeeded in having a contract 
for a large armory building taken from an unfair 
firm and given to fair contractors. The leather 
workers are negotiating for a shorter workday. 
Employment is fairly steady. The unorganized 
workmen are very scarce here. The fourth annual 
meeting of the Southeastern Federation of Railway 
Shop Employes was held during the week beginning 
December 8. There were delegates present repre- 
senting practically all of the roads east of the Missis- 
sippi and south of the Ohio rivers. A general agree- 
ment to cover the shop employes was drawn up and 
arrangements. made for holding a conference with 
the general managers’ association. This meeting 
unified the shop crafts in this section and resulted 
in mutual benefit for all concerned. 

Waycross.—R. L,. Singleton: ; 

Very small per cent unorganized. Employment is 
good in railroad shops and mills, but dull in building 
crafts. A women’s label league, a garment workers 
and a pressmen’s union were organized. A federal 
union is under way. 


IDAHO 

St. Maries.—J. Thompson: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. Em- 
ployment is unsteady. There is a consistent demand 
for products bearing the union labels. 

Twin Falls.—F. Olson: 

Working conditions have been fair, but owing to 
extensive advertising by real estate men and the 
Commercial Club it has brought to this city an ex- 
cessive number of workmen. ‘This has made it 
necessary for the union men to be diligent in securing 
these men as members of the various unions. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Organized labor is re- 
ceiving higher wages and shorter hours than the 
non-union men, the eight-hour day prevailing here. 
The eight-hour law on municipal work is being 
strictly enforced in this community. Recently a 
carpenters’ union was organized at Burley. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—O. N. Ament: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is steady for this time in the year, with very few idle 
men. Employing tinners locked out their employes 
some five weeks ago, declaring for the non-union 
shop, but the trouble has been settled satisfactorily 
to all parties. 

Belleville-—Alois Towers: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Trade 
conditions generally are dull. The local assembly 
has a legislative committee meeting with the members 
of the city council at informal meetings, protesting 
against the street-car company’s proposed new fran- 
chise asking for a 10-cent fare in city limits. A 
decision by the courts two years ago gave the com- 
pany the privilege of increasing the fare in city 
limits and the present franchise expires in 1919. 
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Breese.—Charles Blake: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. The miners 
are working half time, while other crafts are em- 
ployed steadily. A short contest took place among 
the building tradesmen on account of the employ- 
ment of non-union men but the difficulty was quickly 
settled, all crafts being organized here. The union 
labels are being pushed. 

Chicago.—H. C. Diehl: 

Condition of organized labor is fair and employ- 
ment fairly good. Laundry engineers in one of the 
large laundries are on strike. Many of the merchants 
handle union label goods. An organization of ma- 
chinists is under way at the Pullman shops. 

Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. A short 
strike occurred at the Wabash shops, but was quickly 
settled in favor of the employes. Employment 
is fair. Good work is being done for the union labels. 
A union of freight handlers is under way. 

Herrin.—Abe Hicks: 

Everything is organized in this district, and while 
there is not enough of a certain craft to secure a 
charter, the workmen are affiliated with the federal 
labor union. All branches of labor working about 
one-half time, except in the building trades, which 
are working nearly full time. There are several 
unions under way. 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

Condition of organized labor is good, but work in all 
trades is slow at present. We have 100 per cent 
organization in all crafts, with a good demand for the 
union labels. 

Hillsboro.—Claude Jones: 

Condition of organized laboris good. Employment 
is'very steady. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. A union of electrical workers is under 
way. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, unorganized 
not very good. Employment is not steady. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Monticello.—W. W. Griffith: 

Organized labor is in good condition and the 
unorganized are reaping the benefits secured by the 
organized. Employment is steady. Products 
bearing the union label are insisted upon. 

Murphysboro.—C. H. Andre: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Organized 
workmen work eight hours per day for $2 and $3 
per day, while the unorganized workmen are com- 
pelled to work ten and twelve hours per day for 
$1.75. Union men get time and one-half for over- 
time, the unorganized straight time. Railroads and 
mines are working steadily, building trades fairly 
steadily, but owing to weather conditions work is be- 
coming slack. Wage increases and reduction of hours 
have been secured without strike. A labor forward 
movement is now being planned for this section. 
A committee is doing good work for the union labels. 
Several unions are under way. 

Sandovah.—J. M. Parker: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
issteady. Asa matter of fact the organized workmen 
here are flourishing. Union label products are well 
patronized. Everything organized here and pros- 
perous. 


Taylorville.—Geo. King: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is fairly steady. There is a strike on at the local 
paper bag plant and also strike of the street laborers, 
and for this reason work is not steady, although 
the building tradesmen are fairly well employed. 
The federal labor union has secured an increase 
of 5 cents per hour on all jobs except city streets, 
There is some agitation for the union labels. 


INDIANA 


Evansville —P. D. Drain: 

Condition of organized labor is good. The condition 
of the unorganized is very poor. Employment is fair, 
Good work is being done for the union labels. A 
federal labor union has just been organized at 
Princeton, Ind. The taxicab and hack drivers 
have organized and applied for a charter. A union 
of garment workers is under way. 

Indianapolis.—Frank Duffy: 

Many menareidle. Building trades men toa num- 
ber of 600 were on strike three weeks, on account of 
controversy between the bricklayers and marble 
setters. All men returned to work on December 
15. Employment is about normal for this time in the 
year. The demands of the street carmen are now 
being heard before the state arbitration board. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, while the condi- 
tion of the unorganized is deplorable. Over 400 men 
employed by the Pennsylvania Company in their 
shops here have been laid off indefinitely. These 
men were unorganized and their wages have been 
low and much suffering is resulting. About 100 
road men have also been laid off, with predictions 
that there will be more to follow. Union men 
generally are well employed, but it is to be expected 
that this will not continue during the winter. All 
labels are well patronized. 

Richmond.—Elmer S. Laymon: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. Em 
ployment is not steady. Unions of laundry workers 
and pressmen were organized during the last month. 

Vincennes.—J. O. Loten: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is not steady. Some work is being done for the 
union labels. Efforts are being made to organize a 
retail clerks’ union. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

Cedar Rapids has made the greatest progress 
during 1913 of any year in its history. Established 
unions both in building trades and label crafts have 
had an average increase of 23 per cent in member- 
ship. All have received increase in wages averaging 
11 per cent. Street carmen have a 100 per cent 
membership of 127 members and secured increases 
of 14 per cent. Not a single strike has occurred 
in any craft. The Cedar Rapids adjustment plan 
recognizing union shop conditions based upon me dia- 
tion and arbitration has been in effect and commit- 
tees from the Federation of Labor, the Building 
Trades Council, and Employers’ Association are 
now improving the old agreement, pending a re- 
newal. Over $6,000,000 in construction work has 
been carried on under this agreement without the 















loss of a minute’s time. Cedar Rapids claims the dis- 
tinction of being the best organized city in the coun- 
try and the only one where organized capital works 
in friendship and harmony with organized labor, 
both recognizing the fundamental business rights 
of the other. International organizers of the men 
and women’s garment workers can find good work 
here with at least 500 people to unionize. 

Fort Dodge.—I. J. Callahan: 

Condition of organized labor is good, but work is 
getting slack as winter approaches. 

Marshalltown.—J. C. Crellin: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than the 
unorganized. Employment is very dull in the rail- 
road shops, many men having been laid off and shops 
being run on short time. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. 

Sioux City.—H. Michelstetter: 

At present the usual quota of building crafts is un- 
employed, but a great deal of building is in progress, 
owing to unusually favorable weather. Employ- 
ment is therefore fairly good. A union of broom- 
makers has just been organized. 


KANSAS 


Horton.—D. H. Carpenter: 

Condition of organized labor fair. ‘The railroad 
shop crafts are well organized. On December 20, 
one-half of the shop force was laid off. Employment 
therefore is unsteady. 


Weir.—John Craddock: 

Condition of organized labor normal. There are 
very few unorganized men in this locality, coal min- 
ing being the principal industry. Employment 
averages about four days a week. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles —J. M. Theall: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
in the building trades at the present time is slow. 
All union labels are well patronized. A union of 
teamsters is under way. 


Shreveport.—V. V. Stewart: 

Condition of organized labor is good; unorganized, 
bad. Employment in the building trades is dull; in 
other trades good, with sufficient men here to take care 
of the work. ‘The state federation is experiencing 
a steady growth, the organizations in the state 
beginning to realize the benefits of a closer alliance 
with all the unions in the state. Several firms are 
carrying the union label goods which are having an 
increased sale. Three or four new organizations are 
under way. 


MAINE 


Augusta.—John H. Bussell: 

Condition of organized labor is good; unorganized 
fair. Employment is fairly steady in all trades. The 
Eaton Shoe Company has granted a voluntary re- 
duction of one hour per week to its employes. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Condition of organized labor is good; unorganized 
poor. Employment not steady in building trades; 
other trades steady. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 





Bath.—Herbert M. Rogers: 

Condition of organized labor is not good. Employ- 
ment is unsteady. A union of carpenters is under way. 

Livermore Falis—Archie McCaffery: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is steady. Papermakers have adopted a resolution 
favoring the Bartlett-Bacon bills. Good work is 
being done for the union labels. 

Portland.—Joseph DeCosta: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, while the unor- 
ganized is not very prosperous. The past year wasa 
prosperous one for all the the trades. Employment 
at this time is not steady, but prospects are good for 
the future. There is a continued increase in the 
demand for products bearing the union label. 

Portland.—Edward A. Hopkins: 

Condition of organized labor is good, in comparison 
with the unorganized. Employment is very slack in 
general at this season of the year, with the excep- 
tion of miscellaneous trades. The union labels are 
in good demand. A union of machinists is under 
way. 

Waterville.—J. F. Partridge: 

Organized labor is in a prosperous and healthy con- 
dition. Employment is very good. The union labels 
are being pushed. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore.—Thomas P. O’Rourke: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is unsteady. ‘The garment workers are gradually 
improving their conditions. An organization of 
sewing machine adjusters has been organized. 
Considerable agitation for the union labels is going 
on. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Athol.—A. D. Sullivan: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; employment is 
slack. The condition of labor in the factories is very 
poor, but getting better in the building trades. A 
union of painters and paperhangers has just been 
organized. Efforts are being made to organize the 
shoe workers in the factories. 

Cambridge.—Roman C. Majewski: 

Condition of organized labor is good; unorganized 
poor. Employment steady. Organized labor has 
shorter hours and better wages. The meatcutters 
have decided to demand the union shop and the 
nine-hour day without reduction in wages, together 
with a minimum wage. These demands were 
presented to their employers on January 1. 

Gloucester.—Antoine Silva: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
in fairly good condition. Moving picture operators 
have bettered their conditions. A new union of 
ship and marine railway painters has been formed. 

Lowell.—Edmond Sicard: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is steady. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. The barbers are pursuing an active cam- 
paign for betterment of conditions and are being 
successful. 

Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is steady. The sale of union label products is in- 
creasing. 
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Norwood.—Johu J. Fitzhenry: 
Condition of organized labor is good, with the 
unorganized trailing behind. There are no unem- 
ployed in this town. Persistent agitation is going 
on in behalf of the union labels. Efforts are being 
made to organize the plumbers and steamfitters. 

Pittsfield.—John B. Mickle: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is unsteady. The general electric plant is running 
on short time. There is some demand for the 
union labels. 

Readville.-—John J. Gallagher: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. The 
working force of the railroads and other lines of 
industry have been materially reduced. 


MICHIGAN 


Albion.—H. C. Kamp: 

Condition of organized labor is fair; employment is 
steady. A reduction has occurred in the wages of 
some of the members of the carriage, wagon and 
automobile workers’ union. Considerable work is 
being done for the union labels. 

Bay City.—Marshall A. Oakley: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Wages of 
organized workers are far in advance of the unorgan- 
ized. Much sympathy and aid are being extended 
to the striking miners in the copper district. Employ- 
ment is not steady. 

Bay City.—Andrew B. Radigan: 

_ Organized labor is doing well, even though condi- 
tions are somewhat depressed. Employment outside 
of the mines is below the average. General working 
conditions have been improved, because of a more 
general enforcement of state labor laws. The move- 
ment is doing all it can to assist the copper miners. 
Good work is being done in promoting the sale of 
union label products. A union of painters was re- 
cently organized. The retail clerks and bartenders 
are about to organize. 

Detroit.—David Thomas: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, but there is a 
vast army of unorganized. Employment is not very 
steady. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. A union of tile layers has just been organized. 

Muskegon.—Charles Franke: 

_ Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is not very steady. Everybody is boosting the union 
labels. Electricians were recently organized. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis.—J. C. Mulholland: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good; unor- 
ganized in poor shape. Employment is unsteady 
at this time of the year. Most of the advances 
in wages and betterments of conditions have been 
secured without strike. The building trades council 
has applied for a charter from the Building Trades 
Department, American Federation of Labor. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. A state 
building trades organization is under way. 

Moorhead.—A. W. Bowman: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is not steady. All of the building trades have been 
locked out by the master builders, according to a 
pre-arranged program, but the organized workmen 
have been preparing for this event for the reason 
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that the master builders announced their intentions 
some time ago. A committee is actively engaged 
in boosting the union labels. An organization 
of street railwaymen was organized, but they were 
compelled to sign an agreement not to accept the 
charter for which they had applied. 


Winona.—H. W. Libby: 

Organized labor is in good condition and unorgan- 
ized would be in far worse shape than it is if it were not 
for the influence exercised by the labor organizations, 
Building trades have been steadily employed and 
prospects are bright for a continuance. A general 
increase in wages and betterment of conditions is 
expected during the coming year, and it is likely 
that these betterments will be secured without 
strike. Building trades operations will be extensive 
the coming season, and are all looking forward 
to a good year. A label committee of the central 
body is active in promoting the sale of union label 
products. A charter commission has been ap- 
pointed to prepare a new charter for the city and 
labor is represented on the commission. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Gulfport.—J. H. Pearson: 
Organized labor is still progressing. Employment 
at the present time is not very steady. 


MISSOURI 


Columbia.—Walter Ballenger: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is steady. Printers secured an increase which 
took effect January 1. There is a general agitation 
on for the union labels. 


Kansas City—John T. Smith: 

Trade is fair with organized labor. The unor- 
ganized are not so fortunate. Employment is fairly 
steady for this time in the year. The proposal to 
establish a new theory of unionism is not meeting 
with success. It provides for no wage-scales or 
hours, the employer to judge what a man is worth. 
The label league is pushing all labels. Shopmen, 
bridge, and structural iron workers and pile drivers 
were organized during the past month. 


Moberly.—Chas. W. Wilson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is fair. All the local unions are doing good work for 
the union labels. 


Sedalia.—Clyde M. Brown: 

Employment in many trades at present is unsteady, 
railway shops working only seven hours a day. 
Condition of organized workers is better at all times 
than the unorganized in this locality. A label 
committee of the central body is doing good work 
and its effort will increase the sale of union label 
products. There are several unions under way. 


St. Joseph.—A. C. Hamlet: ; 

Organized labor is in very good condition, with work 
normal. The unorganized laborers are poorly paid 
and work long hours. There seems to be a greater 
interest relative to the union labels than heretofore. 
A union of billposters and billers was org inized 
during the month. There are several unions under 


way. 






























MONTANA 


Bozeman.—Jno. W. Davis: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The 
fight against the Bozeman Mailing Company and the 
Merchants’ Exchange has been won. Employment 
is not steady. 

Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Coal miners 
in this section comprising between 1,000 and 1,200 
men are working steadily. Other trades are slack. 
Barbers have secured better conditions by organiza- 
tion. Organized labor has grown materially during 
the past year. Everything possible is being done 
for the union labels. The painters and decorators 
and chauffeurs were organized during the month. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth.—Robt. V. Noble: 

Employment is steady. The new label committec is 
active. The fifty-five-hour state law governing the 
employment of women and children took effect 
January 1. Machinists organized with about fifty 
members. ‘The plumbers are being organized, also 
the retail clerks and salesmen. A building trades 
council is under way. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is steady. About one-half of the working men 
here are organized. Everything possible is being 
done for the union labels. 

Elizabeth —John Keyes: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is rather dull at present, especially for unskilled 
workmen. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. One or two organizations are under way. 

Newark.—A. J. Cozzolino: 

Employment is slack, with organized labor having 
the best of the argument, an increase in members 
being constantly reccrded. A strong effort is to be 
made to secure remedial labor legislation at the 
coming session of the state legislature. The label 
council is giving illustrated lectures, which have been 
the means of increasing the sale of union label goods. 
The bartenders, cooks, and waiters have increased 
wages from $1 to $3 per week, shortened the hours 
by at least one per day, and have improved working 
conditions in general. There are several organiza- 
tions under way. 

New Brunswick —Walter Reynolds: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. 


NEW YORK 

Baldwinsville —William Orvis: 

Organized labor is in fair shape. Employment is 
Not steady. 

Buffalo. — Edward Flore: 
. Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
18 not steady. 

Cohoes. —Jesse Walker: 

Organized labor is in fairly good shape. Employ- 
ment is steady in the textile trades, but the building 
trades are working short time on account of the 
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weather. A steady agitation is being kept up for the 
union labels. A compulsory workmen’s compensa- 
tion bill passed the state legislature. There is 
prospect of securing a large organization in one of the 
knitting mills here. 

Gloversville-—Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employment 
is steady. Organized trades work eight hours per 
day, while unorganized work from ten to sixteen. 

Hudson.—Albertis Nooney: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is steady. Good work is being done for all of the 
union labels. Agitation is being carried on in an 
effort to organize two or three unions here. 

New Rochelle.—Constantine O’Shay: 

Organized labor is in fair shape. Employment 
is somewhat slow. A strong building trades de- 
partment has been recently formed. The car- 
penters have within the recent past secured an ad- 
vance of 25 cents per day, and the painters have 
also secured a like amount. Good work is done for 
the union labels. Several organizations are under 
way. 

Ogdensburg.—E. L. Emmert: 

Organized labor is in good condition, while the 
unorganized is very poor. Employment is quite 
steady in the building trades for this time of the 
year. Organized labor is far ahead of the unor- 
ganized. There is a fair demand for the union 
labels. 

Poughkeepsie.—Schuyler Lent: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is unsteady. The union label league is doing good 
work. There are three unions under way. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor is far ahead of the unorganized; the 
unorganized workers enjoying the benefits of the 
labor unions. Employment is unsteady. A large 
number of men and women walked out of the general 
electric plant, but after five days they returned to 
work, having been successful. The Union Label 
League is boosting the union labels. Unions of 
mechanical draughtsmens, porcelain workers and 
moving picture operators were organized during the 
month. A number of organizations are under way. 

Syracuse.—Edw. Carroll: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Work is very 
dull here at present, although union men generally 
secure the preference, except in some few trades. 
The unemployed, however, are largely represented 
by non-unionists. The Labor Temple Association 
is to hold a label fair on February 7, 1914. Union 
label goods are being delivered at union meetings 
and homes of people by the label committee. A com- 
pulsory workmen’s compensation law has been 
passed by the state legislature. There are several 
unions under way. 

Westbrookville—Dewitt E. Tarket: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, there not being 
much difference between the union and the non- 
union workmen. Employment is steady. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 
Condition of organized labor is fair, much better 
than the unorganized. Employment is steady. 
Organized labor works eight or nine hours per day, 
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while the unorganized work ten and over. Some 
work is being done for the union labels. The car- 
penters were recently organized. A central labor 
union and an organization of plumbers are under 
way. 

Greensboro.—C. Ed. Hodgkin: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. An 
effort is being made to organize a central body, but 
some difficulty will be experienced. There are 
several crafts here that contain a sufficient number 
of members to create effective organizations, but it 
appears that apathy is prevalent among them all. 
Efforts are to be continued, however, to arouse the 
unorganized to secure their affiliation with organized 
labor. 

Salisbury.—Alonzo Rowe: 

Condition of organized labor is about normal. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. The railroad shop em- 
ployes have secured a working agreement for a year 
with a slight increase all along the line. Union 
labels are being pushed. A union of street-car work- 
ers is under way. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Ed. S. Shatzer: 

Unorganized labor in this district is in very bad 
shape, a large number of men being out of employ- 
ment. Organized labor is in good shape, and all 
busy except some crafts in the building trades, be- 
cause of weather conditions. A. Ross Read, a union 
carpenter, has taken up his duties as postmaster. 
Good work is being done for union labels. A slate and 
tile layers’ union is under way. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Condition of organized labor is fine. Employment 
is not steady. A strike of hotel employes is now in 
progress, but hopes are entertained that a settle- 
ment will be reached with most of the hotels in- 
volved. Union labels are being pushed by the 
union men of the city. There are several unions 
under way. 

Elyria.—C. EF. Haury: 

While organized labor is not in very good shape, it 
still has better conditions than the unorganized. 
Employment is not steady, owing to the closing 
down of numerous industries. One union man has 
been elected to the city council, while the majority 
and the mayor are favorable to union labor. 

Fremont.—Roy Swedersky: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is steady in all lines. The carpenters are debating 
the problem of asking for a raise in wages and eight 
hours. The polishers’ difficulty with one of the 
local companies has been settled favorably with 
the union. There is a continued agitation being kept 
up in behalf of the union labels. 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Condition of organized labor is very favorable. 
Employment is fairly steady. The central labor 
council was organized recently. 

Spring field—C. W. Rich: 

During the past month the labor movement of this 
city has been devoting the major portion of its time 
to locating in its new home. The labor temple re- 
cently purchased by the Labor Temple Realty Com- 
pany has given the movement a stimulus that is 
reflected in new members being added to the various 


organizations. Building trades are extremely active 
for this season of the year, particularly the painters, 
carpenters, and plasterers. Work in this city is be- 
low normal in the industrial trades, although it is not 
anticipated that such will long continue. The 
Congressman from this district, J. D. Post, has 
agreed to an interview relative to the antitrust and 
anti-injunction bills which are now before Congress. 
Label agitation is not brisk, although the Women’s 
Union Label League has been instrumental in doing 
much good for the various crafts in the city. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Condition of organized labor is good and improv- 
ing. Employment is not steady, for a number of 
industries are closed down. Nearly all of the girls 
employed in the potteries have been organized. 
There is a fair demand for the union labels. Agita- 
tion is being carried on among the unorganized 
for organization purposes. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville-—Geo. McConnell: 

Condition of organized labor is good, with good 
wages and conditions. Building trades are all organ- 
ized, except plumbers. The Trades and Labor Council 
is in fine condition and will move to the new labor 
temple about the first of the year. There is a good de- 
mand for the union labels. The proposition of 
starting a labor journal was taken up recently and 
endorsed by the Central Labor Union, and it is ex- 
pected that the first issue will be out about the first 
or the middle of February. 

Enid.—S. D. Patrick: 

Organized labor conditions are good with steady 
employment and good wages. The unorganized are in 
bad shape with many out of work. Starting the 
first of the year, printers, railway carmen and rail- 
way machinists received slight increases. Retail 
clerks have organized. School teachers and teamsters 
and chauffeurs’ unions are under way. 

Lehigh.—F¥red F. Price: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Practically 
all work done here is by miners and clerks, both of 
whom are organized. Employment is steady. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Oklahoma City.—C. E. Connally: 

Organized labor is in good shape, except in 
building trades, due perhaps to the severe drought 
last season. Employment is very steady with 
United Mine Workers and some of the miscel- 
laneous trades. A two-year contract between miners 
and operators expires in the spring. General optim 
ism for renewal of contract without strike prevails. 

Tulsa.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
labor is working under bad conditions and has a low 
wage. Employment is steady in most lines. 


OREGON 


Marshfield.—Theodore Meyer: ; 

Organized labor is in good shape, while unorganized 
have long hours and short pay. Employment is d 
during the present season. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. A painters’ union was Of 
ganized during the past month and several other 
unions are under way. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—Richard D. Rehrig: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good, with 
unorganized labor in poor shape, although receiving 
some benefits because of the existing organizations. 
Employment is steady in nearly all branches. Print- 
ers are signing up with the job shops and securing 
new members. A label committee is doing good 
work for the union labels. One of the delegates to 
the Central Trades and Labor Council has been 
elected a member of the city council. 

Carbondale.—Arthur H. Lampe: 

Condition of organized labor is good, of unorgan- 
ized labor deplorable. Employment is fairly steady. 
Wages have been increased during the year by 
strikes. The strike of the federal union against the 
Carbondale Machine Company is still on. 

DuBois.—J. Edw. Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair shape. A continuous 
agitation is kept up for the purpose of securing 
additional members in our unions. Employment 
is steady. We never get anything here without a 
strike, except the miners’ scale. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. A number of organiza- 
tions are under way. 

Easton.—William Slaybicker: 

Organized labor is in good shape. Employment in 
the building trades is very slow. Some work is being 
done for the union labels. 

Glenshaw.—H. 1. Brandis: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is steady. Some good work is being done for the 
union labels. 

Greenburg.—W. S. Dixon: 

Employment is very good in all works. Condition 
of unorganized unfavorable. We are patronizing 
the union labels. 

McKeesport.—William Murphy: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is very slack. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. Unions of teamsters and retail clerks are 
under way. 


Philadelphia.—Wm. J. Boyle: 

Organized workers are progressing steadily. A 
number of building trade unions have gained sub- 
stantial wage increases without resorting to strikes. 
Boot and shoe workers have established headquarters 
here and are starting an organizing campaign. A 
vigorous campaign isin progress to increase the sale 
of union-made products. The newspaper writers 
were recently organized. 


Pottsville —Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor is very good at pre- 
sent, while unorganized labor is not good. Were it 
not for the natural protection which the unorganized 
receive from the organized their conditions would be 
bad. Employment is not steady at present. A 
forward movement here resulted in the organization 
of the machinists, boilermakers, and several other 
— Good work is being done for the union 
abels. 


Wilkes- Barre-—John J. Yonhon: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
fairly steady. ‘The union label league is doing good 
work for the union labels. A number of unions are 
under way, 


RHODE ISLAND 


Centerville.—Geo. F. Phipps: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is steady at present. There is a strike of spinners 
on. Good work is being done for the union labels. 
A union of machinists has just been organized. The 
cotton weavers are about to organize. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—Henry J. Hardy: 

Conditions of organized labor are far ahead of the 
conditions of the unorganized. Employment 
is steady. The Building Trades Council is fighting 
the manufacture of furniture in the state penitentiary. 
A union of paperhangers is under way. 

Columbia.—John B. McCrary: 

This year has been one of general prosperity among 
all classes of working people here, with steady em- 
ployment the entire year. Several of the crafts have 
secured increases in wages without strike. Organized 
labor is vigorously protesting against the use of the 
convicts in the penal institutions for manufacturing 
products that come in competition with free labor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Lead.—W. E. Scoggan: 

Organized labor in this district is having an uphill 
fight, primarily because of the lockout of the miners 
formerly employed by the Homestake Company. 
The iniquitous card system prevails here and each 
employe must renounce his membership in order to 
procure work with the mining companies. As a 
consequence of this condition it is very dull and em- 
ployment is unsteady. While the miners’ union for- 
merly constituted the great bulk of the union men, 
still the miscellaneous crafts maintain their organiza- 
tions. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employment 
is unsteady at present. Considerable work is being 
done for the union labels. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good, but open 
shops exist to an extent that militates against 
the building trade organizations. Employment is 
steady in everything except the building trades. The 
carpenters’ union has established a new scale 
of 45 cents an hour with eight hours. Considerable 
agitation is being carried on for the union labels. 
The outlook is bright for two or three unions. 


Dallas.—David Lynch: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Unorganized 
labor is casually employed, hours long and pay short. 
At present there are many out of employment in the 
unskilled class. Among the job and factory workers 
employment is steady. Building operations have 
slackened up considerably. A union label league 
has been chartered and is doing good work for the 
union labels. Meatcutters and butcher workmen 
were organized during the past month and indica- 
tions point to a good membership. 

Denison.—H. Kachel: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is steady. This has been a prosperous year for or- 
ganized labor in Denison. A label committee is doing 
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good work for the union labels. The stage employes’ 
union was organized during the recent past. Several 
unions are under way. 

Galveston.—E. W. Bock: 

Building trades are in good shape; work slack only 
on account of winter months. Work on the water- 
front is slack on account of the floods all over 
Texas. All organizations are in good shape, all being 
affiliated with the labor council, except the book- 
binders. During the past month the ship carpenters 
and cement workers have been organized. Unions of 
stationary firemen and broommakers are under way. 

Houston.—K. J. Whaley: 

Organized labor is enjoying fair conditions and 
gaining ground all the while. The unorganized are 
having rather a hard pull. Employment is rather 
uncertain as the dull season is here. 

Palestine-—E,. M. Ware: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is steady. Carmen have secured one and one-half 
cent per hour increase. The label league is doing 
good work for the union labels. 

Port Arthur.—T. O. Riley: 

Condition of organized labor is good, with prospects 
bright for the first of the year. Nearly all men 
employed are members of their respective unions. 
Employment at this season of the year is unsteady. 
Boilermakers and blacksmiths have secured increase 
in wages and betterments of conditions without strike. 
A labor forward movement is being planned for the 
coming year. The trades council is doing good 
work for the union labels. Unions of bakery and 
confectionery workers and the timbermen have 
recently been organized. 

Sherman.—W. M. Alexander: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 
is fairly steady for this time in the year. There isa 
good demand for all union labels. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Rains and flood have interfered with outside 
workers during the month. Prospects, however, 
are good for steady work in the near future. A 
federal labor union is underway. 


VERMONT 


Bellows Falls.—Hugh A. MacLeod: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and enjoying 
far better conditions than the unorganized. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Barre.—George C. Stewart: 

There is less employment for organized labor this 
month, but that is always expected at this time of 
the year. A committee representing the various lo- 
cals is working on a compensation bill to be sub- 
mitted to the next state legislature. Excellent 
work is being done in promoting the sale of union 
label products. 

Northfield —H. W. Davis: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is steady except for carpenters. Very good work is 
being done for the union labels. 

St. Johnsbury.—John A. MacDonald: 

Condition of organized labor in this city is 100 
per cent better off than the unorganized. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady in all trades. The carpenters 
are increasing their membership steadily. Union 








labels are being generously patronized. 
blacksmiths is under way. 


WASHINGTON 


Aberdeen.—J. N. Caron: 

Organized labor is in very good shape. The sawmill 
workers and woodsmen are making good progress 
in their organization. The unorganized men here are 
the teamsters. Employment is steady asarule. A 
minimum wage will soon be established here for 
women with an eight-hour day. A trades council 
has just been organized and elected a business agent 
to represent the central body. The Women’s Union 
Label League is doing splendid work. The retail 
clerks have just applied for a charter. 

Seattle —Bob Heskett: 

Conditions are none too brisk at present. There is 
a large number of unemployed in the city. Em- 
ployes in different city departments have been 
granted an increase in salary commencing January 1. 
The recent American Federation of Labor convention 
in this city created much favorable comment and 
will prove beneficial in many ways. The getting 
together of the electrical workers will do much to 
solidify the movement. The Central Labor Council 
meetings are well attended. Unions report an in- 
crease in membership. All organizations are boost- 
ing the union labels. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mammoth.—C. N. Pickering: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employ- 
ment is not steady. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. 

Wheeling.—Jas. A. Armstrong: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Laundry 
workers have secured improvements recently. 
Meetings are being held each week to discuss the 
plans for organizing the unorganized. Several 
unions, including tile layers and blacksmiths, have 
been organized and are awaiting charters, and a 
number of unions are under way. 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton.—John T. Gibson: 


Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized 
very dull. Employment is fairly steady. Splendid 
work is being done in promoting the sale of union 
label products. The machinists have been or- 
ganized. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

Condition of organized cigarmakers, the only 
union in this town, is good. Employment is steady. 

Racine.—A. C. Bowman: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is not steady. Good conditions are maintained for 
the organized and fair for the unorganized. The 
union labels are being advertised continuously. A 
union of railway clerks is under way. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schermeister: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, but a number 
of men have been laid off, while others have been cut 
to short time. Employment therefore is unsteady. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 4 
number of unions are under way. 


A union of: 
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Superior—Chas. W. Swanson: 
Condition of organized labor is good; unorganized 
fair. Employment is steady for the organized 
trades, but generally slack for the unorganized. Con- 
tinued agitation is being kept up for the union labels. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne.—James Morgan: ; 
Business is very quiet. Trades that are organized 


NOTES ON CANADA 


CANADA 


Lethbridge, Alberta.—J. M. Ritchie: 

Labor conditions at present are not very good. 
Employment is very unsteady, with the exception 
of coal mining. This city has adopted the com- 
mission form of government. 

St. Johns, N. B.—James L. Sugrue: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
in building -trades dull; other trades fair. The 
longshoremen have secured an increase in wages, this 
including the coal handlers, and was brought about 
by arbitration. The union labels are being pushed. 
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have eight-hour day and fair wage-scale, while the 
unorganized work largely on ten-hour basis, with no 
regular scale for unskilled work. Employment, 
therefore, is very slack. Local unions of mine 
workers at Monarch and Carneyville are completing 
a $10,000 hall and the Rock Springs local unions of 
miners are remodeling their labor temple at a cost 
of $12,000. Splendid work is being done for the 
union labels. 


AND PORTO RICO. 


PORTO RICO 


Arecibo.—Nemesio Morales: 

Organized labor is progressing, while the reverse 
may be said of the unorganized crafts. Wages 
average 55 cents a day with ten and twelve hours 
work. Working conditions are poor. The organized 
workers are given more consideration than the others 
The free federation, through its officers, is working 
constantly for better laws and the enforcement of 
present ones. Laws have been passed for the 
protection of women and children and also for Sun- 
day rest. A union of coffee selectors is under way. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,703 


District No. I.—Eastern 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Frank H. McCarthy. 


District No. Il.— Middle 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, H. 1. Eichelberger, Joseph Tylkoff, 
P. F. Duffy, John A. Flett, Henry Streifler, John L. Lewis, 
Michael Sotak, John Tafelski, Thos. H. Flynn, G. R. Brunet, 
Cal Wyatt. 


District No. I1I.—Southern 
Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Organizer, Chas. A. Miles. 
District No. IV.—Central 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 





Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, Jas. Short, 
Jas. E. Roach. 


District No. V.— Northwestern 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba ° 
District No. VI.—Southwestern 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 

Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho 

District No. VIII.Pacific Coast 

Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, Calitornia, and the Province of British Columbia 

Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherton, C. J. Folsom 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias 
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MR. WHITE DECLINES 


With sincere regret we announce that Mr. 
John P. White has declined to accept the office 
of Vice-President of the American Federation of 
Labor to which he was elected by the Seattle con- 
vention. Organized labor should know Mr. White’s 
reasons for declining the office, and therefore the 
following letters and telegrams which passed between 
him, and President Samuel Gompers and the Execu- 
tive Council are herewith published: 


President Gompers’ Official Notification 


New RicumMonp Hore, SEATTLE, WASH., 
November 24, 1913. 
Mr. JouN P. Wuite, Vice-President Elect, American 
Federation of Labor, 1111 State Life Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: This is one of the first 
letters which I have dictated since the close of our 
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convention on Saturday evening, for I want to be 
one of the first to address you as Vice-President 
elect of the American Federation of Labor and to 
congratulate you upon your election. I also am 
writing to advise you that the Executive Council, 
at its meeting in Seattle yesterday, November 23, 
decided to hold its next meeting at headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., the week of January 19. 

Of course I know that the convention of the 
United Mine Workers of America will be in session 
at that time, but I most earnestly hope that you can 
arrange so as to attend this meeting of the Executive 
Council. It will be a very important meeting, 
for it will devolve upon the Council to devise ways 
and means for carrying out the instructions of the 
Seattle Convention upon the many matters which the 
convention referred to the Executive Council. 

Trusting that I may hear from you in regard to the 
above at your early convenience, and with best 
wishes, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GompPERS, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. White’s Declination 


ALBANY HOTEL, DENVER, COLORADO, 
Dec. 18, 1913. 
Mr. SamMuEL Gompers, President, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favor of the 24th 
ult., extending congratulations on my election 
to the Seventh Vice-Presidency of the American 
Federation of Labor, duly received, and I note your 
reference to the meeting of the Executive Council 
which will be held at headquarters, Washington, 
D. C., January 19, 1914. 

I appreciate very much your cordial congratula- 
tions, but wish to announce that I have fully decided 
not to serve in that position. 

This may appear rather strange to you, but I feel 
that I would not be doing justice to the United 
Mine Workers if I accepted the office of Seventh 
Vice-President. 

Had I been in a position to attend the Seattle 
convention, I would not have permitted the use of 
my name for the Seventh Vice-Presidency. When 
John Mitchell announced his retirement from the 
office of Second Vice-President, a position that he 
might have held indefinitely so far as I was personally 
concerned, my associates urged me to become 4 
candidate for the position made vacant by Mr. 
Mitchell. I consented, with the understanding that 
that was the office to which I would aspire. ; 

In the light of what has transpired, and in view 
of the fact that the United Mine Workers’ organiza- 
tion was entitled, in my judgment, to the recognition 
it had long enjoyed on the Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, I feel that I should not accept 
the Seventh Vice-Presidency. 
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In my opinion the loyalty of our organization to 
the American Federation of Labor can not be ques- 
tioned and time has demonstrated that it has had 
no selfish motive, and the marked distinction enjoyed 
by its representative on the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor has been viewed with 
pride and satisfaction by its membership and the 
general labor movement. 

Of course I do not understand what the under- 
lying motives were that prompted some to view my 
aspirations with suspicion and alarm and that caused 
my friends to withdraw my candidacy for the office 
of Second Vice-President, or what would lead others 
to believe that if I were elected to that position 
it might cause a break in the Federation and be 
instrumental‘in promoting internal discord. 

In the absence of detailed information, I can-only 
conclude that the opposition that developed, to 
which there might have been attached political 
significance, does not seem to be consistent, and I 
am at a loss to harmonize the final results. If there 
were any well-defined reasons why I should not serve 
in the capacity of Second Vice-President without 
endangering the internal peace of the Federation, I 
can not see how I can honorably accept the office 
of Seventh Vice-President. 

Of course, I have nothing but the kindest feelings 
for my colleagues and friends who sought to advance 
me in the labor movement, but my convictions 
are deep and my decision unalterable. I would have 
preferred defeat for the Second Vice-Presidency 
rather than to be chosen unanimously to the Seventh 
Vice-Presidency, all things being considered. 

I have endeavored to strengthen the United Mine 
Workers’ organization in every legitimate way, and 
the records of the Federation will show that 50 per 
cent of the increase in the membership of the Fed- 
eration during the last year can be credited to the 
United Mine Workers. 

I hope my friends who assisted in conferring the 
Seventh Vice-Presidency upon me will not think that 
I am ungrateful in pursuing the course I have de- 
cided upon, and you may be assured that I shall 
do all in my power to promote the organized labor 
movement of our country. 

Therefore, in the light of the circumstances I have 
referred to, I hope you will consider my decision 


With the compliments of the season, Iam 
Yours very truly, 
Joun P. WuirTeE, President, 
United Mine Workers of America. 


President Gompers Explains 


WasHIncTOoNn, D. C., Dec. 25, 1913. 
Mr. Joun P. Wurre, Vice-President Elect of the 
American Federation of Labor, Newton Clay- 
pool Bidg., Indianapolks, Ind. 

Dear Sik AND BrotHER: Your favor of the 
eighteenth reached here the twenty-second during a 
two days’ absence from the office. Because of its 
importance and the brief time before the beginning 
of your term of office I write you today. I have 
perused the contents of your letter with interest and 
disappointment for I would not have you believe 

t my congratulations to you upon your election 
by the Seattle convention to be one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the American Federation of Labor were 
other than cordial and sincere. 
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You say you decline to serve in the position of 
“Seventh Vice-President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor,” and assign several reasons for your 
declination. 

In the light of what you say in your letter as to the 
causes and reasons whieh prompt you to the above 
declination, it seems to me that I should present 
to you facts showing not only the reasons you give 
for your letter have little, or, indeed, no basis in fact, 
but that I ought also to give you some brief history 
of the elections and selections of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, which bear upon the 
matter in question. Perhaps the last phase should 
come first. 

From the beginning of the Federation in 1881 up to 
1886 there were various phases and changes in the 
officers elected and selected. In 1886 there were 
but two Vice-Presidents—George Harris of the 
miners and J. W. Smith of the tailors. 

In 1887, neither of these gentlemen was a candi- 
date for election. Daniel McLaughlin of the miners 
and Wm. Martin of the iron and steel workers were 
elected Vice-Presidents. 

There was no change in 1888. 

In 1889 Mr. McLaughlin was not a candidate; 
Mr. Martin was elected Vice-President first and P. J 
McGuire of the carpenters and joiners was elected 
Vice-President second. 

In 1890 Mr. Martin was not a candidate for re- 
election, and Mr. McGuire was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent first and Mr. Wm. Carney of the iron and steel 
workers was elected Vice-President second. 

This continued until 1892. 

In 1893 Mr. Carney was not a candidate for re- 
election. The Executive Council was increased 
by two additional Vice-Presidents. Mr. McGuire, 
Mr. C. L. Drummond, of the Typographical Union, 
Mr. James Brettell, of the Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- 
ers, Mr. Wm. H. Marden of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union were elected Vice-Presidents in the 
order named. 

In 1894 Mr. John McBride of the miners was 
elected President over Samuel Gompers, and this 
brought several changes, and because Mr. McBride 
was a member of the miners’ union, Mr. Chris 
Evans, who also was a miner, declined to be a candi- 
date for the position of Secretary. The officers were 
elected in the following order: 

John McBride, President; P. J. McGuire, of the 
carpenters, James Duncan of the granite cutters, 
but who in that convention represented the Balti- 
more Federation of Labor, Roady Kennehan, of the 
horseshoers, T. J. Elderkin of the seamen, Vice- 
Presidents; August McCraith, Secretary, and John B. 
Lennon, Treasurer. 

In 1895 Samuel Gompers was elected President 
over John McBride, Mr. McGuire and Mr. Duncan 
were re-elected as Vice-Presidents, Mr. James 
O’Connell of the machinists and Mr. M. M. Garland 
of the iron and steel workers, were elected Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. O’Connell defeating Mr. Kennehan, 
Mr. Elderkin not being a candidate. The elections 
were had in the order stated. 

In 1896 the only change which occurred was in the 
election of Mr. Frank Morrison as Secretary, there 
being no other candidate. 

In 1897 there was no change. 

In 1898 Mr. Garland was not a candidate for re- 
election. Mr. John Mitchell of the miners was 
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elected as his successor. That convention increased 
the number of Vice-Presidents from four to six. The 
officers elected by that convention were as follows, 
and in the order named: Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent; P. J. McGuire, James Duncan, James O’Con- 
nell, John Mitchell, Max Morris, of the Retail 
Clerks, Thomas I. Kidd, of the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers, Vice-Presidents; Frank Morrison, Secre- 
tary, and John B. Lennon, Treasurer. 

In 1899 there was no change. 

In 1900 Mr. McGuire was not a candidate for re- 
election; Mr. Duncan was elected Vice-President 
first. Then as a matter of courtesy, I am fully per- 
suaded, Mr. O'Connell yielded to the election of Mr. 
Mitchell before him, Mr. O’Connell being re-elected 
to the Vice-Presidency in the order in which he held 
that position. The election of Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Kidd followed, and Mr. D. A. Hayes of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers was elected Vice-President in the 
regular order. 

In 1901 and 1902 there was no change. 

In 1903 the convention re-elected the same gentle- 
men to the position of Vice-Presidents of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and provided for two addi- 
tional Vice-Presidents, these positions being filled 
in the following order—Daniel J. Keefe of the 
longshoremen, and William J. Spencer of the 
plumbers and steamfitters. 

There was no change in 1904. 

In 1905 Mr. Kidd was not a candidate for re- 
election, Mr. Keefe was elected to the Vice-Presi- 
dency in the order named and Mr. William D. Huber 
of the carpenters and joiners elected over Mr. 
William J. Spencer; then Mr. Joseph F. Valentine 
of the iron molders elected in the order named. 

In 1906 and 1907 there was no change. 

In 1908 Mr. Keefe was not a candidate for re- 
election and Messrs. Duncan, Mitchell, O’Connell, 
Morris, Hayes, Huber, Valentine, were re-elected 
in the order named, and then Mr. John R. Alpine 
of the plumbers and steamfitters was elected Vice- 
President. 

In 1909, there was no change in the election. In 
the spring of 1909 Vice-President Morris died. 
Charged by the constitution with the duty of 
filling vacancies, the Executive Council filled that 
vacancy but continued the practice of the American 
Federation of Labor by electing Mr. H. B. Perham 
of the railroad telegraphers to fill the vacancy 
in the Vice-Presidency, each of the Vice-Presidents 
being named by seniority of his service. 

In 1910, 1911, 1912, there was no change. 

At the Seattle, 1913, convention Mr. Mitchell and 
Mr. Huber were not candidates for re-election. Mr. 
O'Connell, Mr. Hayes, Mr. Valentine, Mr. Alpine, 
Mr. Perham, were elected by seniority, and you, 
Mr. John P. White, and Mr. Frank Duffy, of the 
carpenters and joiners, were elected as Vice-Presi- 
dents in the order named. 

Thus I have given you not only the tabular his- 
tory of the elections and selections of the members 
of the Executive Council but also the general 
practice as followed by the American Federation of 
Labor in the election and selection of the Vice- 
Presidents. And you will thus observe that there was 
not a direct nor an indirect effort or attempt to slight 
you in any manner or to reflect upon your loyalty 
to the labor movement, or your ability or willing- 
ness to serve the cause of Labor. 


You are aware of the work and the duties de- 
volving upon me during conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor. And not only in conventions 
but in being of some assistance to committees 
and in addressing meetings arranged to be held during 
noontimes and evenings. I have no time to partici- 
pate in any controversial question outside of the 
convention, at any rate not during the time when 
they are held, and I have taken, and take, no part 
in any conference or discussions with any one rela- 
tive to the ‘‘politics,’”’ policies or the personnel of the 
officers with which the convention itself has properly 
to deal. Hence, I want you to believe me that I knew 
and know little, if anything, of any conference or 
agreement or dissenting views which any may 
have held regarding the filling of the offices of the 
American Federation of Labor at the convention at 
Seattle. And yet I am free to say that I heard your 
name mentioned in connection with the election as 
Vice-President, in the earlier stages of the convention 
and also that of Mr. Duffy. But I also learned, from 
a source which I candidly tell you I can not now re- 
call, that the gentlemen who acted as Vice-Presi- 
dents felt that there ought not be a departure from 
the usual custom and practice, and that therefore 
their names should be presented to the convention 
by the seniority of their services and that this con- 
sideration was the only factor in the matter of the 
determination of the subject by them. 

The constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, Article 5, section 1, provides that “The 
officers of the Federation shall consist of a Presi- 
dent, eight Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and Treasu- 
rer, to be elected by the convention.’’ Your atten- 
tion is called to the fact that there is no provision 
for a first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh 
or eighth vice-president, but for “EIGHT VICE- 
PRESIDENTS.” 

Your attention is also called to the provision of the 
constitution of the American Federation of Labor, 
Article 6, section 5, which reads as follows: 

“In case of a vacancy in the office of President by 
death, resignation, or other cause, the Secretary shall 
perform the duties of the President until his suc- 
cessor is elected. In that event it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary to issue, within six days from the 
date of vacancy, a call for a meeting of the Executive 
Council at headquarters for the purpose of electing 
a President to fill said vacancy.” 

From a careful reading of these provisions of the 
constitution you will find two facts: 

First, that the ‘‘eight Vice-Presidents’’ are co- 
equal in every particular and every sense; that there 
is not any seniority in their positions nor power nor 
influence direct or indirect which any one exerts or 
exercises over another. 

Second, that in the case of the Vice-Presidency 
there is not even the right of succession to the Presi- 
dency. , 

It may be interesting for you to know that in the 
1894 convention at Denver when Mr. McBride was 
nominated for the office of President, objection was 
raised because he was not a delegate to the convel- 
tion; and that I ruled that any good-standing mem- 
ber of any organization affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor was eligible to any office within 
its gift. : 

At the 1898 convention Mr. Thomas L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers not only raised objection 

















but protested against the eligibility of Mr. John 
Mitchell to election as a Vice-President. He raised 
the same question as was raised in 1894 against Mr. 
McBride, but gave additional grounds for protest, 
which it is not necessary here toenumerate. I there 
and then decided that Mr. Mitchell was eligible and 
he was elected. wal 

It is not known to me what representations have 
been made to you that could have swayed you to 
write your letter of the 18th instant. And there is 
no one who questions the loyalty of the United 
Mine Workers of America to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and as I have already stated, no one 
questions your loyalty. I think also it is but just to 
say that no one is justified in questioning the loyalty 
of the American Federation of Labor and myself to 
the miners of America and te the United Mine 
Workers of America, or imputing lack of apprecia- 
tion of the splendid work you have performed in the 
interests of your fellow-workers. 

It is true, as you say, that if there were any well- 
defined reasons why you could not serve in the capac- 
ity of “Second Vice-President”’ you can not see how 
you could honorably accept the office of ‘Seventh 
Vice-President.”” With that expression I entirely 
agree. But, let me say, that there is no well-defined 
or any other reason other than precedent and prac- 
tice why you could not have been elected to what has 
become by practice known as ‘‘Second Vice-Presi- 
dent” as well as to the office of “Seventh Vice- 
President.’”’ As I have already indicated, the term 
First and Second, or, say, Seventh or Eighth Vice- 
Presidents is not an official title by which the Vice- 
Presidents are known to the American Federation 
of Labor. It has become simply a habit or a practice; 
it is not provided in the constitution or the laws of 
the American Federation of Labor. Their designa- 
tion was simply. a matter of the order in which they 
were elected. 

I do wish that I could have the opportunity of 
discussing this matter with you man to man, face 
to face, so that all this subject-matter could be pre- 
sented to you as comprehensively as it should be, 
for I feel that if you persist in the position you have 
written me—that is, not to serve in the capacity of 
Vice-President of the American Federation of Labor, 
you will be doing an injustice, not intentionally but 
just as effectively, to the United Mine Workers of 
America as well as to the American Federation of 
Labor. 

I know the difficulty of modifying a statement or 
position one has declared, and yet, in view of all 
that I have presented to you for consideration, for 
the best interests of the great cause of Labor and 
humanity in which we both, and all of us, are en- 
listed, I sincerely hope that you will review the 
matter and accept the position of Vice-President 
of the American Federation of Labor, to which you 
were unanimously elected by the delegates to the 
Seattle convention to serve not only in your own 
great field of endeavor but to give the benefit of 
your name and your co-operation in the wider and 
the broader field of trade unionism. 

May I ask that you view this matter also with 
regard to the world of labor—the men and women 
who are giving without stint all that is in them for 
the common cause—whether in their view the cause 
assigned will be sufficient warranty for your declina- 
tion to serve. 
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Of course, I understand that a man must square 
his conduct with his own conscience regardless of 
what others may think, but such independent, in- 
dividual opinion, judgment, and action must find 
its justification in a great fundamental cause and 
not in one which has so little, if any, foundation 
upon which it can resf. 

If it be at all possible for you to make it conven- 
ient for a conference at an early date, I should be 
most pleased to have one with you. In any event, 
in this beginning of the new year, I make the appeal 
that no act of ours shall becloud the horizon of the 
great work of Labor. 

Kindly let me hear from you favorably at your 
earliest convenience, by mail, telegraph, or long 
distance telephone. 

Wishing you the compliments of the season, I am 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GompErs, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 

P. S.—The January, 1914, issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST has already gone to press and it con- 
tains your name as Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor. The official letterheads for 
the ensuing year have all been printed, and also bear 
your name as Vice-President. The official printed 
proceedings of the Seattle convention have already 
been generally distributed. They show your election 
to the Vice-Presidency of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Mr. White Declines to Yield 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 8, 1914. 
Mr. SAMUEL GompErs, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I have your favor of 
December 25th. Delay in replying thereto has been 
due to the fact that I am so very busy with the 
affairs of our organization at this time, making 
preparations for the convention, that I have not had 
time to reply as promptly as I would like. 

I might say in connection with your letter, I have 
perused its contents very carefully. While my rea- 
sons may be insufficient for refusing to accept the 
Seventh Vice-Presidency and to serve on the Council, 
I, nevertheless, have decided not to accept this 
honor. I have no feelings toward any man person- 
ally in connection with this matter, and I will be 
found in the future, as in the past, doing all that I 
can to promote our labor movement. 

I might say that we are making every prepara- 
tion for our first biennial convention which convenes 
on January 20. Everything indicates that we will 
have the largest convention in our history. Wage- 
scales will expire in the bituminous districts April 1, 
Therefore, aside from matters pertaining to our own 
affairs as an organization, we will have much to con- 
sider in the way of negotiations with the coal 
operators. 

Trusting that the affairs of the Federation are 
progressing satisfactorily, and assuring you of my 
continued good wishes, I remain 

Fraternally yours 
Joun P. Waite, President, 


United Mine Workers. 





Executive Council Urges Reconsideration 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20, 1914. 


American 
Building, 


Vice- President, 
State Life 


Joun P. WHITE, 
Federation of Labor, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Executive Council in session has had under 
consideration the correspondence between yourself 
and President Gompers. In view of the fact that the 
fundamental point upon which your letters were based 
has, we hope, been fully explained, that the eight 
Vice-Presidents of the American Federation of Labor 
hold equal rank and no preferentiz il position, not only 
for ourselves but believing that we voice the senti- 
ments of the labor movement of our country, we 
urge you to accept the honorable position to which 
you were unanimously elected by the Seattle Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, and 
thus give your v alued name and services as a member 
of the Executive Council of the American Federation 


of Labor. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 
American Federation of Labor. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 
FRANK MorRISON, Secretary. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 22, 1914. 
Mr. Joun P. Warre, State Life Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor requests that you answer our day 
telegram of January 20th in reference to Vice- 
Presidency of the American Federation of Labor. 

SAMUEL GompErs, President. 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 


Mr. White’s Decision 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 23, 1914. 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Your message dated twentieth not delivered until 
last evening. I have made known my position and 


can not change my decision. 
Joun P. WuHIrs. 


When Mr. White declined to serve, the Executive 
Council communicated with Mr. Wm. Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union, asking him whether he would accept the 
position of Vice-President. He declined the offer. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


is a statement of the receipts and expenses 


The followin 
(The months are abbreviated 


for the month of December, 1913. 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand November 30, 1913........ $105,693 16 

1. Switchmens union of N A, tax, nov, "13 67 45 


Glass 1: blowers assn of the U S and Can, 

tax, nm kt iin nets punwenedta ease v0 66 66 
Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance, 

Th tc keh ies heck seen endense ste 24 00 
Intl wood carvers assn of N A, tax, o, n,'13.... 15 16 
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Brushmakers intl union, 
2 * eae —~ 

ae ay 11943, tax, oct, ’13, 
$4.5 


$4. 50; df, 


Felleral labor 11617, tax, s, 0, 13, "$10: df, $10 
Milk ——- uring employes 14137, tax, nov, 
13, $l; df, $ ‘ 
City firemens 13546, tax, nov, 7: 
Federal labor 12102. tax. dec, 
Federa! labor 12953, tax, dec. 


$4.75 


tax, s, o, n, 13, 





ago court re porters 14171. 

$1.05; d f, $1.05. 

Twin city federation of labor, Che ampaign and 
Urbana, Il, tax, aug, '13, to and incl jan, '14 

Trades -_ — sam, Chicago Heights, Ill, 
tax, o, n, d, 

Trades ae ~My assem, , Sandusky, 
. = & “Os 

Tr: ades and labor asse Cy , Centralia, Ill, tax, "july, 
"13, to and incl dec, ’ 

Ladies straw and felt bat workers 14506, tax, 
sept, '13, 50c; d f, 50c; l-c assess, 10c.. 

er labor 14351, tax, s, o, n, 13, $1.05; df, 
$1. 

Milker rs prot. 8861, 

¥ EA 


Trades And New Haven, Conn, tax, a, s, o, 
, 
13 


Ohio, tax, 


tax, ‘dec, 13, acct jan, 14, 


;d f, 85c 
tax, n, 


Federal labor 14566, tax, nov, '13, 85c; 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14403, 

d, '13, $1.60; df, $1.60. ... 
Hair ee ‘12347, t tax, nov, 


"13, $2.35; af, 


ins tn nanenidiandwwenas eee . 
Beotilecks ‘prot 10175, tax, oct, “943, $5.30; 
. } | See 
Bottlers prot 8434, tax, o, n, d, *13, $5. 70; ‘df, 
$5.70 


Federal labor 8367, t ax, r, oct, | 13, $4; d oo $4.. . 

Marble, mosaic, and te —_ a workers 10263, tax, 
o, n, d, '13, $3; df, einige praca as 

Tuck pointers 10384, = nov, '13, $3; df, $3 


Federal labor 13125, tax, s, o, n, d, 13, $1.40; 
d f, $1.40; l-c assess, 28c.......... 
Railway shop ro 14414, tax, s, 0, n, ’13, 
i SF lt 7 ie are 


‘Natick, "Mass, tax, j, j, 


Cc entrd al labor aioe, 
. SRP rr 
Central labor council, San Bernardine, Cal, tax, 
O&M, ES... 7. 
Central labor union, Cape Girardeau, Mo, tax, 
d, 13, j, f, "14 : 
C W Smithley Toledo, ‘Ohio, sup. 
Central labor union, Lawrence, Mass, sup ‘ 
Egg inspectors 8705, sup...... 
Neckwear workers 14350, sup............ 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, oct, 13, $7; d f, 
$7; sup, $10. aaa 
Fish splitters and handlers, 142 76, sup..... ie 
W H Lowdermilk, Washington, DC, sup.... 
White rats actors union of A, tax, nov, ‘13. 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, oct, "13 
Central labor union, Newport, R I, tax, july, 
"13, to and incl dec, 13. 
Central labor —, Philadelphia, Pa, tax, , july, 
_'13, to and incl d 


Teachers federation visa tax, “sai *13, $2. 55; 
55 


Trades and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, tax, 
@, & Oo °13. 

Central labor union, kaesoette, Ind, tax, july, 
"13, to and incl dec, 

Central labor union, Derby, Conn, tax, ae. 13, 
to and incl sept, ’13...... 

Central labor union, Meadville, Pa, t 
’13, to and incl dec, '13 

Bookkeepers, stenographers, 
12646, tax, dec, '13, $6; d 

Soapmakers 13223, tax, s, “ n, 
$1.05. 


ccieanae ot 4 
and ‘assistants 
is, $1.05; df, 
Central labor ‘union, } Newport ‘News, Va, tax, 
a, 8, 0, 
Intl bro teamsters, chauffeurs, stablemen, and 
helpers of A, tax, o, n, "13. 
American federation of musicians, tax, dec, ’13 
Federal labor 12050, tax, s, o, n, '13, $1.05; df, 
$1.05; 1-c assess, 7c......... ; 
Trades council Herrin, Ill, tax, july, "13, to and 
incl dec, ’1 


5 00 


2 50 


5 00 
1 19 
2 10 
8 00 


2 50 


3 20 
4 70 
10 60 


11 40 
8 00 


6 00 
6 00 
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The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, No Lime Phosphate 
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Trades and labor assem, Quincy,Ill, tax, july, 
"13, to and incl dec, '13 a 
Central labor union, South Norwalk, Conn, tax, 
aug, 13, to and incl jan, '14 oe 
Federated trades assem, Duluth, Minn, tax, 
july, ’13, to and incl dec, '13 ae 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14467, tax, 
o,n, 13, $1.10; d f, $1.10; 1-c assess, 1 1c 
Federal labor 9079, tax, s, 0, n, d, "13, $1.80; 
df, $1.80...... ‘ = 
Federal labor 11434, tax, s, o, n, '13, $3; df, $3 
Depot mail handlers 14385, tax, oct, '13, 50c; 
Gt, SOB wc cvve ris ane aees 
City firemens 14339, tax, nov, ’13, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40. 


Button workers prot 14462, tax, nov, 13, $1 50; 
df, $1.50 : ; 
House _ oo cleaners 14515, tax,nov, '13, 
2; df, $2 


Janitors prot 14524, tax, nov, ’13, $1.25; df, 
$1.25 


ivan bedetend makers 12781, tax, nov, '13, $2; 

Janitors and managers prot 14369, tax, bal 
dec, '13, 70c; d f, 70c 

Rev Joseph B Brock, Erie, Pa, sup aie 

Boilermakers helpers 14559, tax, nov, '13, 60c; 
d f, 60c; sup, 37c 7 cebuhas eee GaSe 

Trades council, Hillsboro, Tex, sup....... 

Crown, cork, and seal operatives 14204, sup 

Federal labor 12648, tax, nov, "13, $2.25; df 
$2.25; sup, $2 : : 

Jewelry workers 14494, sup 

Suspender workers 10093, sup siiaeieeoe 

Suspender workers 11095, tax, s, 0, n,'13, $1 20; 
df, $1.20; sup, $5 : 
uatry workers intl union of N A, sup 
ood, wire, and metal lathers intl umion, tax, 
dec, '13 iain a 

Intl Printing pressmens union, tax, o, n, d, '13 
‘ramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 


$5 


31 


60 


00 
80 
00 
00 


00 


40 
70 


00 
50 
50 
00 
25 


35 
00 


4. 


helpers intl union, tax, o, n, "13..... 


Central labor union, Norwich, Conn, tax, j, a, s, 
13 


o, n, d, ‘1: ‘ 
Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Iowa, tax, 
je a,s, °13.. . chee 
Central trades and labtr council, New Orleans, 
La, tax, o, n, d, '13 . et 
United trades council, Brownsville, Pa, tax, 
july, '13, to and incl dec, '13 ey 
Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, nov, 
— & Saeerre , Fr 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, tax, dec, 
"13, 85c; df, 85c... 
Chemical workers 14471, tax, s, o, n, '13, $1.50; 
Ot, Tees xvcews 
Barber shop porters and bath house employes 
11963, tax, sept, '13, 70c; df, 70c..... — 
United laborers 13018, tax, o, n, '13, $8.60; df, 
$8.60; -l-c assess, 86c.... . oa ne 
Clip sorters 14557, tax, nov, '13, 75c; df, 75c.. 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14046, tax, d, 
13, acct, j, f, "14, $1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, 
$1.23 


"13, 65c; 


Federal labor 11643, tax, n, d, "13, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50; sup, 50c : ee 

Cemetery employes 10634, sup cecil 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, bal, o, n, "13 

Federal labor 13128, tax, nov, "13, $1.05; d f, 
$1.05 ase ° tee 

Federal labor 8203, tax, oct, '13, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25 


Federal labor 11618, tax, oct, 13, $1.15; df, 
$1.15; sup, $1 2ee 
Federal labor 14179, tax, dec, '13, 55c; df, 55c; 
sup, $1.25 ae ; 
Trades council, Coalgate, Okla, sup , 
Vacuum bottle and apparatus glass blowers 
14563, tax, nov, 75c; df, 75c; sup, 50c 
Federation of labor, Chicago, Ill, sup e. 
Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Mont, tax, 
j, a, s, 13 Sd aaa alate oats ‘ 
Central trades and labor council, Lake Charles, 
La, tax, a, s, o, ‘1: pateee atdee hae 
United trades and labor council, Dunkirk and 
vicinity, N Y, tax, june, '13, to and incl nov, 
, ate med —tinhdaewees “a 
Trades council, Staunton, Ill, tax, oct, '13, to 
and incl mar, '14...... , eee 
Bro of boilermakers and iron ship builders of A, 
RG ies oe ~ , 
Artesian well drillers and levermen 10344, tax, 
n, d, "13, $2.30; df, $2.30 vi 
Central labor union, I,ancaster, N Y, tax, a, 8, 
o, "13 : _ pepebeabee 
Central labor union, Chandler, Ind, tax, j, a, s, 
"13 


Federated trades council, Orange, N J, tax, 
j, a, s, "13 rey 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14455, tax, oct, 
"13, $2; df, $2 ~~ 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13206, tax, dec, 
"13, $1.05; d f, $1.05 ‘ ° <a 
Garbage collectors 14452, tax, nov, '13, $7.50; 
d f, $7.50 Jaaauten 
Chicago technical league 14208, tax, s, o, ‘13, 
$2.85; df, $2.85 eee 
Cooks and waiters 14139, tax, oct, ‘13, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50.. ss 
Federal labor 14548, tax, nov, '13 $1; df, $1.. 
Federal labor 14599, sup - 
Mechanical draughting assn 14600, sup 
Window washers 12865, tax, dec, '13, $2; df, $2 
Amal glass workers intl assn of A, tax, oct, '13.. 
Intl union of carriage, wagon, and automobile 
workers of N A, tax, oct, "13 iooee 
Trades and labor assem, Elmira, N Y, tax, a, 8, 
e,” ores. 
United neckwear makers 11016, tax, oct, "13, 
$35; df, $35 . 
Stone derrickmen 12878, tax, nov, '13, $4; df, 


Trades council, Marion, Ill, tax, j, a, s, ‘13 

United felt, Panama, and straw hat trimmers 
and operators 14569, tax, nov, '13, $12.75; 
df, $12.75.. oe 

Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, dec, "13, 
70c; df, 70c Bae 

Egg candlers 14562, tax, nov, '13, $1.10; d f, 
; 


nN 


nN 


= 


nN 
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Telephone operators 11498, tax, o, nm, 13, $1; 


NUN NNNNOTAEUAUUNUENA Het Ite 
4. $1.10.... : er Serr $2 20 
Hair spinners 10399, tax, acct jan, '14, $7; df, 
PPP OT CTT Pe Te TC Cre Teer eT ee 14 00 
Central labor union, Camden, N [3 tax, a, 8, 0, 
eens 2 50 
Central labor union, So Framingham, Mass, 
Mass, tax, n, d, ‘13, j, "14 2 50 
Central labor union, Homesdale, Pa, tax, “july, 
13, to and incl dec, '13 : 5 00 
Central labor union, Augusta, Hollowell, and 
Gardner, Me, tax, july "13, to and incl dec, 
> rere i 5 00 
Federal labor 11587, tax, o, n, d, "13, u 50; df, 
$4.50 s 9 00 
Federal labor 11617, tax, nov, '13, $5; df, $5 10 00 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 16 00 
Trades and labor assem, Minneapolis, “Minn, 
tax, apr, '13, to and incl dec, '13 7 50 
Trades and labor assem, Minneapolis, ‘Minn, 
sup ; 1 00 
Thos McCarthy, Charlestown, Mass, postage 
on literature sent ch 15 
8. Janitors and elevator operators 14601, sup. : 10 00 
Bro painters. decorators, and pape thangers of A, 
tax, nov, ‘13 eae 494 41 
Coopers intl union of N A, tax, nov, ‘13 30 00 
Florists and nursery e mony 14134, tax, ‘dec, 
"13, $1.30; df, $1.3 . 2 60 
Elevator conductors and starters 11959, tax, 
dec, $27.50; df, $27.50..... 55 00 
Bridge tenders 12333, ha em 13, $2; df, $2 4 00 
Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, dec, '13, $1.30; 
df, $1.30.. 2 60 
School house custodians 13152, tax, dec, $2.10; 
df, $2.10 : 4 20 
Furniture handlers 12993, tax, s, 0, 13, $5; df, 
na oi 10 00 
Mineral water hottlers ‘11317, tax, o, n, d, 13 
» $6.5 13 80 
Telephone alain 14191, tax, nov, 13, 45; 
[it anenieebaawds canbe e¥s 90 
4 


8. 





Gs chsonndbasecnasecennite ee 
Women domestics 14412, tax, o, n,d, '13, $2.85; 
i 9 errr a 
Federal labor 12794, sup. . . <i ee ee 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 


10943, tax, dec, '13, $14.50; d f, $14.50; sup, 
Rrushenaiere local ‘6, sup. 5 oh Sea ae ace 
ere x prot 14378, tax, nov, ‘13, $4.20; 

df, <aiee 
Pe '.3 workers. 12006, tax, : a, 's, "13, $1; 
Women domestics 14370, ‘tax, 's, ‘oO, 13 "$3.30; 

“| Rr mee reer 
be te 4 strippers 9608, tax, nov, ‘13, $7.50 

Sk eae 
Neckwear workers 14350, tax, acct jan, ‘14, 

fF Fle * Serre sere 


Central ‘labor aan Willimantic, Conn, 
_ 5 0, Dy "ea 


tax, 


Conteal labor union, Keene, N H, tax, dec, '12, 
iy ee 
Trades assem, Oneida, N Y, tax, july, '13, to 
I, TGs 4 sina did nica ébacdes wee a 
o, n, d, . eS rate: 
Trades and labor asse m, O'Fallon, Ill, tax, july, 
ye, | ee 
Trades and labor federation, New Brunswick, 
N J. tax, aug, 13, to and incl jan, '14....... 
Central trades and labor assem, Springfield, Mo, 


tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, '13.......... 
Federal labor 10977, tax, o, n, d, 13, $6; 
Federal labor 8306, tax, nov, '13, $2; df, $2. 
Federal labor 13136, tax, dec, '13, $2; df, $2. 
Federal labor 8060, tax, $4.15; df, $4.15..... 
Federal labor 10128, tax, dec, '13, $1.45; df, 


tax, nov, '13, $4.50; df, 


CF ee TEE ere 
Federal labor 7087, 
Federal labor 11366, tax, n,d,’13, 70c; df, 70c 
Laborers prot 14483, tax, dec, $2.90; df, $2.90; 
sup, 50c. 
Ama! assn of street 
ployes of A, sup 


and electric railway em- 


Glass house packers 12588, tax, dec, ’ 13, ‘S5c; 
Gi BeRs GP, Bebe cc nccccccceces nesuras 
Scale workers prot 7592, tax, oct, 13, $3.45; 
i eM LE. <cnacnceneaaneeeoee 
School custodians and janitors 14596, tax, 
cee Glee Mets GU Bic cccaccvetececee 


Janitors and elevator operators 14601, sup... . 
Railroad laborers prot 14530, tax, n, d, ‘13, 
Be Gls eas GU BOOe cc ccccccscceces 
M J Tracey, Lynn, Mass, sup. . 
Watch and clock material workers 14603, sup. 
Belting workers 14602, sup... . : 
Mineral water bottlers 11829, tax, o, n, d, 13, 
$1.95; df, $1.95; sup, 24c 
Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and pressmens 
14307, sup. . 
Gold beaters 13013, sup 
Saw workers prot assn 14284, 
$2.25; df, $2.25; sup, $1 
Thos J Davis, Dallas, Tex, sup........... 
Horse nail makers 7073, sup............. 
Intl union of pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, su 
Gas bottle blowers assn of the U S and Can, 


tax, nov, #43, 


WU Lata ats ike ach kina ead ad eet Aa 
Cc entead labor union, Portsmouth, Va, tax, july, 
"13, to amd incl mar, °14......cscccscceses 
‘Trades and labor council, Hoquiam, Wash, 
tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, 13 
Trades and labor assem, Moundsville, WwW Va, 
tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, 
Central trades council, ty Pa, tax, july, 
"Be, CRG SI GNR, OB e ccc cscccccecscess 
Intl assn of heat and frost insulators and asbes 
tos workers, tax, sept, ’ 
Horse nail makers 10953, tax, nov, 13, $3; df, 
3. 


d f. $1. 40. re 
Highway department employes 12540, tax, n, d, 
"13, $2; df, $2. ‘ 
File workers 14276, 


tax, nov, ‘13, $2; df, $2 
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32 MILLION 
MAGAZINES and 
BOOKS 


are manufactured by the House of Collier 


every year. 
are the product of Union labor; 


These magazines and books 
they 


are sold to working men and working 


women on easy payments. 


The House of Collier has made it possi- 
ble for any man to buy the great master- 
pieces of literature even if he can pay only 


50 cents a week. 


A clean business built by the aid of high- 
class labor —that is the boast of the 


owners of 


Collier's 


THE 


NATIONAL WEEKLY 











10. Central labor union, Fremont, 











9. Bottle cap, cork, and we workers 10875, 
tax, dec, $17.50; df, $17.5 
— 9560, tax, a $7.50; df, 


Clay miners 14343, tax, nov, $1.80; df, $1.80. 
Cascade county trades and labor assem, Great 
en Or 2 Ow. ED... tcccncseses 
Womens prot 14549, tax, oct, '13, 90c; df, 90c 
Federal labor 12644, tax, o, n, d, 13, $6; df, 
Nebr, tax, j, j, 
_ Rye nteienenre ieee . 3 
Central labor union, Carbondale and vicinity, 
Pa, tax, j, a, Re Bes osneccsoneresusccenes 
Central labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, a, s, 
SS pipe 
Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, 
may, '13, to and incl aug, 
Central labor council, 
j, a, Ss . 


Santa Rosa, Cal, tax, 

a. and steel workers 14372, tax, n, d, ’13, 
$1.50; df, $1.50........ a 

Fish splitters ad handlers 14270, tax, nov, "713, 
$8.15; df, $8.1 

Sewer diggers 5662, tax, dec, ’13, $3; df, $3. 

Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, nov, '13, 


$5; df, Se epee 
Smoking pipe makers 14488, "tax, nov, ‘13, 
$7.50; df, ka eee erent ee 
Rawend ars * laborers 14427, tax, n, d, 
Ve ae ae 
Hard — workers 14395, tax, nov, '13, 50c; 
" 
Federal labor 12367, tax, dec, 13, $1; df $1. 
Federal I labor 14426, tax, oct, '13, $1.25; d i 
Novelt | workers ‘14419, tax, oct, *13, $1.40; 
df, $1.40; sup, Se 
Central later council, Portsmouth and vicinity. 
cio. Mi miotbecteeshsadee os e 


ht handlers 70, sup... 
ints, of foundry employes, sup. 


N N 


NR 


nN 


Ne N= 


nN 


Nw 


10. Stove mounters intl union, sup.............. 
Hair spinners prot 12353, tax, dec, 13, $2; df, 
$2; sup, $ 
Janitors, elevator conductors, and porters 14398 
tax, oct, '13, $1.25; df, $1.25; sup, 50c.... 


Navy yard clerks assn 12327, tax, nov, ‘13, 
rs Gis Beet GH, Bl oc vicccscecsenes 
— labor 7231, tax,s, o, n, d, ‘13, $8; df, 
Intl bro +h. SEER way employes, sup. 
Meat, food, and yg science inspectors 


assn 12912, tax, dec, '13, $3.40; df, $3.40; 
i i oud idovina paces wn eaneseas 
Lastmakers 14604, sup............csceceeee 
Central labor union, " Springticld, "Mass, tax, 
aug, '13, to and incl dec, '13............+5+ 
11. Elevator conductors prot 14585, tax, nov, ‘13, 
co 8 ere a 
Elevator operators and porters 14215, tax, 
i “ee GUM, «sass 5600 eedben es ane 
er A dept ‘laborers 14125, ‘tax, oct, "13, $5; 
Trades and labor assem, Wichita, Kans, tax, 
oct, '13, to and incl mov, '14.............++. 
Trades and labor council, Freeport, Ill, tax, 
july, '13, to and incl dec, '13.............. 
Allied trades = labor assn, Ottawa, Ont, Can, 
Cs Be Ge "EO e cece nccccsecesccesececsece 
Federation of ty Yonkers, N Y, tax, j, a, 8, 
i:ticnbcntinnbhs Kes 606k + tana eneeaee 
Egg inspectors 14578, tax, nov, '13, $1.25; df, 
Metal workers and helpers 14570, tax, nov 13, 
Fe ee, eer rR reer 
General house and om cleaners 14526, tax, 
ee, “GR, Ts GG Gis nc asccecnnsesvncars 
= 13130, ro dec, "13, $2.50; d f, 
Se ere 
— labor 14342, tax, dec, ‘13, $3.70; df, 
whee bottle and apparatus glass blowers 
14201, tax, n, d, ‘13, $2.50; . 3? 
Intl union of the united brewery workmen of A, 
tax, bal oct, '13, bal nov, '13, bal dec, '13. 
Federal labor 14503, tax, n, d, ‘13, $2.10; df, 
Mh 286 oa ce eeanenounesehness 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup............ 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen of 
Be Gi Oin.n.0 6.06 0004606 dss asesheesensss 
Central labor union, Somerville, Mass, tax, s, 0, 
Mp "ES, B2.SOs GUM, BOC. ccccccvccecscceceses 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup.............055- 
Cement mill workers 14501, sup............++ 
bat al ones 14344, tax, dec, '13, $8; df, 
Ss GH RE cvcccccccese 5000040608 
Federal Rber 12901, sup....... 
Federal labor bzs82, tax, nov, '13, $2. 50; “df, 
$2.50; sup, $1.2 PERSONS He i 
Federal labor 13756. tax, nov, "13, $2.20; df, 
UE ME Ds 0.0.04 tnenndnncneesecees 
‘ohn Moran, Providence, R I, BMD vccesecsece 
ntl seamens union, Chicago, Ill, sup......... 
Federation of trades, Columbia, S C, tax, a, s, 
12. Boilermakers helpers 14559, tax, dec, "13, 60c; 





Serer ee 
Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper mill workers 
of the U S and Can, tax, j, j, 
Clip sorters or handlers 14521, 
16; df, $16.. 
Gold beaters 12899, tax, nov, 
$3.85 


tax, nov, "13, 


, $3.85; df, 
- jtnion of elevator constructors, tax, 0, n, 
, $35.76; sup, $10. 
Podaretion of labor, Springfie id, IM, sup. 
Riggers prot 11561, tax, dec, '13, $9; df, $9. 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 8156, tax, s, 0, 
d, '13, $90; df, $90; 1-c assess, $5..... 
Trades and labor council, E Palestine, Ohio, 
tax, o, n, d,’ baeee 
Trades and labor council, Chillicothe, 
tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, '13, $5; 


Ohio, 
sup, 
Central trades and labor council, Bartlesville, 
Okla, tax, avg, '13, to and incl jan, ‘14... 
Flour and cereal mill gn 13227, tax, dec, 
"13, 35c; df, 35c. aad 
Suspender workers 12282, tax, dec, ‘13, 65c; 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 

assistants assn 14287, tax, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Stone derrickmens prot 6721, tax, nov, ‘13, 
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For 


Constipation 


use 


EX-LAK 


The Delicious Laxative Chocolate 


EX-LAX RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 


regulates the stomach and bowels, stimulates 


the liver and promotes digestion. 
young and old, 
gists. Ask for free sample. 


EX-LAX CO. 
182 Lafayette Street - 


Good for 
10c, 25c, and 50c at all drug- 


NEW YORK 











$2.50; df, $2.50 

Bro railway carmen of A, sup. . 

Watch case ope 14347, tax, nov, ‘13, 
$3.35; df, 

Brooklyn parks aa Brooklyn, N Y, sup 

Machinists 615, sup 

Household ves assn 14439, 
$1.25; df, $1 

Washers, cleaners, — arage workers siete 
tax, dec, '13, $5; df, $5; sup, $2 

Machine printers and c olor mixers 9, sup 

Central labor union, Caguas, P R, tax, j, a, s, 


tax, dec, ‘13, 


Central labor union, South Bend, Ind, sup . 

Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, tax, aug, 
‘13, to and incl july, '14.. 

Federal labor 9182, tax, s, 0, n, ‘1 
$2.10; sup, 50c 

Federal labor 9182, |-c assess 

Marine trades council of Port of N Y, sup 

Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, nov, ‘13, 
$2; df, $2 

Int! molders union of N A, tax, o, n, d, "13 , 

Federal labor 12776, tax, nov, '13, $10.05; df, 
$10.05 

Federal labor 14291, tax, nov, '13, 75c; df. 75c 

Federal labor 8288, tax, n, d,'13, $5; df, $5 

Federal labor 12670, tax, dec, '13, $1; df, $1 

Federal labor 14365, tax, dec, '13, $3.60; d f, 
$3.60... . 

Federal labor 14576, tax, nov, '13, $2; df, $2 

Jewelry workers 14560, tax, nov, '13, $2.40; df, 
2.40 


3, $2.10; df, 


American society of plate engravers 9003, tax, 
dec, ‘13, $1.35; df, $1.35 

Iron and steel workers 14413, tax, nov, '13, 75c; 
df, 75ce 

Badge, banner, regalia, 
workers 14065, tax, o, n, d, 


button, and novelty 
"13, $4.80; df, 
School caretakers 14362, tax, dec, "13, $1.05; 
df, $1.0 , 
Railroad oe and laborers 14075, tax, dec, 
"13, $1.50; df, $1.5 Kee “ 
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13. 


bar 1 and labor council, Vallejo, Cal, tax, o, n, 
| eee 
Trades and labor council. Escanaba, Mich, tax, 
july, '13, to and incl dec, '13........... 
Trades and labor assem, New Castle, Pa, tax, 
apr, '13, to and incl dec, '13... 
Trades council, Benton, Ill, tax, o, n, d, "13 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, nov, '13, 
$4.05; df, $4.05...... 
Suspender workers 10833, tax, j, f, acct m, "14 
95c; f, 95c; d f, 90c... : 
Bootblacks prot 13156, tax, nov, "13, 40c; df, 
PR eee 


Bootblacks prot 11334, tax, n, d, "13, j.f, °14, 
ON a ere aKame mene 
Central trades and labor union, Pawtucket, 
R I, tax, july, '13, to and incl dec,’13....... 


Central labor union, Manchester, N H, tax, 
nov, '13, to and incl oct, ’14 

Caulkers and assemblers of water and gas 
mains 14318, tax, o, n, 13, $10; df, $10... 

Egg inspectors 11254, tax, dec, 13, $13.30; df, 
$13.30 


United laborers 14190, tax, nov, "13, $3 45:d f. 
3.45. 


Clock and watch makers 13158, ‘sup 
U S express co, Washington, D C, sup , 
Federal labor 14374, tax, nov, '13, $16.15; df, 
$16.15; sup, $7.50. . 
Flour and cereal mill employ es 14957, tax, dec, 
"13, $1.35: df, $1.35; sup, 70c.. 
Cooks and waiters 14139, tax, nov, 
GE, Dees GU Bee cc cccccece 
Gold beaters 13013, sup 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl union of 
A, sup 
Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, ‘jan, 14, 
to and incl june, '14, $5; sup, $ 
‘Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax, d, 
"14, $2.50; sup, 50c. . 
Janitors, watchmen, and elevator operators 
14605, sup.. ace 


"13, $2.50; 


13, jf, 


Trades council, Coalgate, Okla, sup ; 

Central labor union, Chicopee, Mass, tax, o, 1, 
d, 

Trades and ‘labor council, Middletown, Ohio, 
tax, j,a,s," 

T pew and labor council, Coshocton, Ohio, tax, 


,a, 3, 
‘Trades council, Johnston ‘City, Ill, tax, s, o, n, 
"Trades ‘and labor council, 

tax, a, s, 0,’ 


a labor 14481, ‘tax, nov, ‘13, $3.45: ‘df, 
3.45. 


Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Cement’ mill ‘workers ‘14501, tax, nov, ’13, 
$13.05; df, $13. 

Elevator conductors and starters 13105, tax, 
nov, '13, $7. df, $7.75 bap 

Federal labor tags. tax, dec, "13, $2; d : b 4 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, etc, 
—— tax, o, n, d,'13, $4.50; df, $4.50; l-c 
assess, 30c...... ‘ “7 

Sel ‘labor 12985, tax, dec, '13, $30; ‘df, 
$30 


napeeees prot 12888, tax, nov, '13, $3. 45; ‘df, 


Feliesal labor 12018, tax, nov, , $1.25; ‘df, 
Coe eaters 14185, tax, s, 0, ‘n, d, yi % $1.40; 
een an 8302, tax, o, .n, d, 13, $7.10; 
LT Ce 12362, ‘tax, ‘dec, ’1 3, 133: df, $3. 
Flat janitors 14332, tax, o, n, '13, $88; d f, 


$88; 1-c assess, $8.76 
Nemwere solicitors 12766, tax, o, n, 
df, : 
Bridge teaders mutual benefit assn 141 31, tax, 
$ 15. 


"13, $1.50; 


o, n, d, "13, $15; df, 
Depot mail handlers 14385, tax, nov, 
df, 50c.. ‘ 
Laborers prot 14393, tax, nov, 
$1.60. 


"13, 50c; 
"13, $1.60; df, 


Gypsum ‘miners 14319, tax, nov, ‘13, $5.45; 
df, $5.45. settee : 
Federal labor 8367, tax, nov, 13, $4; df, $4 
Paper carriers 5783, tax, o, n, "13, $2.50; df, 
| 
Federal labor 14533, tax, nov, "13, 80c; df, 80c 
Federal labor 7241, tax, dec, '13, 65c; df, 65c 
Horse nail makers 9656, tax, dec, '13, $1.40; 
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inh acdnd phedesed sence eee = 

Hard lime bridge and curb stone cutters 12 737, 

tax, n, d, 13, $2.80; df, $2.80 

Federal labor 11796, tax, dec, ‘13, " $2.90; ‘df, 
SSS Oe 

Mosaic, granite, terraza a ers and helpers 
14534, tax, nov, '13, $1; » $1 : 

Federal labor 14167, tax, = 13, $1; d f, $1. : 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13209, tax, dec, 
"13, 60c; df, 60c........ 

Horse nail workers 7 180, tax, dec, *13, $4; df, 

Loftsmen and helpers 14322, tax, n, d, ‘13, 
$2.50; df, $2.50.... , 

Mineral’ water workers 12674, tax, nov, '13, 
$5.75; df, $5.75 alee ean 

Hotel and restaurant ‘employes int! alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, tax, nov, ’13.... 

— labor 12692, tax, dec, '13, $4.75; df, 

5 


7 
Music engravers 11809, ’ tax, nov, “443, venen 
Ice and cold storage workers 14519, tax, nov, 
‘13, 75c; df, 75c.... 
Federal labor 9066, tax, o, n, d, 13, $3; d yy $3 
= wee 14502, tax, dec, '13, $1.60; df, 
Central labor union, ‘Fremont, Ohio, tax, july, 
"13, to and incl dec, '1 
Central labor union, Norfolk county, Mass, 
tax, 8, o, n, "13 
Ship riggers 14336, tax, nov, “13, $1; df, $i. 
Federal labor 14394, tax, nov, '13, $3; df, $3.. 
Federal labor 14512, tax, nov, '13, 70c; df, 70c 
Railroad shop ree and Tenens 14436, tax, 
nov, '13, $1.15; df, $1 
Janitors prot 14574, tax, nov, '13, $1. 30: df, 


Pederal labor 10185, tax, nov, '13, $1; df, $1; 

sup, $2 

Federation $s men teachers 14221, tax, dec, '13, 
3; sup, 20c ' hae 

Si (EARS St Louis, Mo, sup 

tone planermens 13093, tax, a 13, $2.50; 


Nh 


_ 





d f, $2.50; sup, $1.50 pi iain 

Federal labor 14523, tax, n, d, 13, $2.60; df, 
$2.60; sup, $1........ ; aaah 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, nov, '13, $1.75; 
$1.75; eup, $2.50....... 

Federal labor 7479, tax, dec, '13, $3.25; d f, 
$3.25; sup, $2 : 

Federal labor 12412 , tax, dec, '13, $2.25; d f, 
2.25; sup, $2.. ' 
Laborers prot 14096, tax, dec, ’ 13, $2.90; df, 

$2.90; sup, $3.2 25 ; 
Federal labor 12 750, tax, dec, ‘13, $1.70; df, 
$1.70; sup, $1. 50 : owe ‘ 
Federal labor 10128, sup 
School custodians and janitors 14596, sup 
Seiphene operators 10795, tax, dec, '13, 55c; 
55c; sup, 30c . ; 
Lon shoremens 815, sup RA 
Trades and labor assem, Aurora, Ill, rea 
Journeymen sail and awning makers 14555, tax, 
nov, '13, $1.75; df, $1.75; sup, $1.60 
Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and pressmen 
14307, tax, nov, "13, $8.10; df, $8.10; sup, 
$3.50 
Railroad ep ee rs and laborers 14436, tax, 
dec, '13, $1.15; df, $1.15; sup, 50c aR 
Central labor union, Newport News, Va, sup 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, etc, 
RESETS EPS SP Racy yt 
wondee and labor assem, Salem, Ohio, tax, july, 
"13, to and incl dec, "13 saeenen 
‘Trades council, Herrin, Ill, sup . 
Stenographers, typewriters, hookkeepe rs, and 
assistants oe 13188, tax, dec, "13, $10.85; 
df, $10.8 . een 
United —- EE cutters 6939, tax, nov, ‘13, 
$10.50; df, $10.50 : : 
Rubber workers 14509, tax, n, d, '13, $6; df, 
Flour and cere cal = employes 14093, tax, dec, 
"13, 65c; df, . 
Pottery works laborers 14422, tax, a, s, 0, n, '13, 
SIS: SE, BIS... cccvess 
Gas workers 14402, tax, nov, 'l 3, 60c; ‘d f, 60c. 
Federal labor 8227, tax, o, n, "13, $1.20; d f, 
ere rr ey 
Federal labor 12696, tax, n, d, '13, $1.15; df, 
$1.15 


. Trades council, Sesser, Ill, tax, s, 0, n, 13 


United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 
oct, "13 

‘Trades council, Royersford and Spring City, Pa, 
tax, aug, "13, to and incl jan, '14. 

Trades assem, Little Falls, N Y, tax, “june, "13, 
to and incl nov, ‘13 , 

Tobacco strippers 12722, tax, nov, "13, 50c; df, 
50c. 


Tobacco strippers 12971, ‘tax, dec, ’ 13, $10; “af, 
> <étveanersethsasbonsedesbageuaminuens 


‘Tobacco strippers 12046, tax, nov, '13, $8; df, 


Federal labor 1445 3, tax, nov, "13, 45c; ‘d f, 45c 
Federal labor 14253, tax, dec, '13, 40c; df, 40c 
Federal labor 8217, tax, dec, '13, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 7 comme : ‘.acnee 
Federal labor 12424, tax, dec, '13, 65c; df, 65c 
Federal labor 8620, tax, dec, '13, 35c; df, 35c. 
7 labor 13062, tax, dec, '13, 65c; d f, 


Federal iabor 14486, tax, nov, 13, $1.05; df, 
$1. 


Central labor union, ‘Bridge port, Conn, tax, 
may, '13, to and incl oct, '13 

Central labor union, Pawtuxet Valley, RI, tax, 
june, '13, to and incl nov, '13 

Central fed of labor, Troy, N Y, tax, j. a, s, 13 

Trades and labor council, Neenah, Wis, tax, 
aug, "13, to and incl dec, "1 , 

Acetylene welding 14448, tax. oct, '13, 90c; df, 
90c 


Journeymen sail makers 12751, tax, dec, '13, 
$3.65; df, $3.65 

Agricultural workers 14405, tax, o, n, '13, $2; 
df, $2 seas 

Axemakers 14228, tax, nov, '13, 65c; df, 65c.. 

Ladies straw and felt hat sqeceians 14400, tax, 
dec, '13, $1.50; df, $1.5 

Public school teachers assn "6363. tax, o, n, d, 
"13, $1.20; df, $1.20 

Grain workers assn 11407, tax, n, d, ‘13, $3; 

» $3 . 
Willow reed and rattan workers 14565, tax, 
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PANTASOTE 


genuine leather. 


A perfect substitute for leather and one-third the cost of 
Will be pleased to forward samples 

















upon application. 





31 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 


Fisher Building 
CHICAGO 


























dec, '13, $4; df, $4 
Elevator conductors =~ ots arters 14528, tax, 
dec, '13, $1.25; df, 
House movers 14127, t ax, o, n, d, "13, $3.75; 
d f, $3.75 = , ee 
Clock and watch makers 131 58, tax, oct, ‘13, 
$9.05; df, $9.05; sup, $6.25 = 
Photograph workers 14500, tax, nov, '13, $1.50; 


d f, $1.50; sup, $1.25. 
Chas A Gillespie, Chicago, Il], acct sup.. 
Trades and labor assem, St Paul, Minn, sup. 
Central labor union, L incoln, Neb, sup 


Lastmakers 14375, tax, dec, "13, $10.90: d f, 

$10.90; sup, $4.00. . ERO ae 
Railway carmen 83, sup. . ccaenene ahka ee 
Fish workers 14317, sup..............-- ; 
House movers 14127, tax, j, f, '14, $2. 50: f, 


$2.50; d f, $2.50 
Newsboys prot 14606, sup. . 
Railroad laborers 14607, sup 
Essex trades council, Newark, N J, 
"13, to and incl dec, '13. . 


tax, july, 


Stone planermens 12866, tax, , dec, "53, 62: @f, 
Jewelry workers 14444, tax, dec, +13, 40c; df, 

Pe Rrroerr 
nov, 13, "$2.65; ‘af, 


Gold beaters 13013, tax, 
$2.65. 


Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, dec, 13, 


; 


Su ar workers 10519, tax, dec, ’ 13, $2.50; ‘df, 
re re ‘ 
Laborers prot 14260, tax, o, n, d, "13, $5.25; df, 
Oil workers and refiners 14479, tax, dec, "13, 
95c; df, 95c Sa 
Central labor council, Marysville, Cal, tax, 
ih Si c>venaeesn Ocnrthde sod oeet nade 


Central ¥ union, Paduc ah, Ky. 
"13, to and incl dec, ‘13. 
Navy yard storemens 14460, tax, n, d, ’ 


Punch press 

$3.80; 
Federal FL 9993, tax, dec, 
Federal labor 9068, tax, n, d, 
0. ; 


operators 14380, tax, nov, '13, 
( 


13, 75c: 


df, 75c. 
"13, $1.20; 


df, 


Quarry workers 1, sup.. 

Hair spinners 14543, sup... . 

Tunnel and subway jenn intl union of 
N A, tax, o, n, d, sc 

Intl bro of Ai tax, oct, '13 

United garment workers of A, tax, 0, n, "13 ; 

Diamond workers -—- union of A, tax, o, n, ‘13, 


$4.28; sup, $10.. , SP 
Federal labor 13178, tax, nov, '13, $13; df, 
$13; sup, $6.50.. 
Federal labor 8769, tax, nov, "13, $1.15; d f, 


$1.15; sup, 25c... 

Crown, cork, and seal operatives. 14204, 
nov, 13, $20; df, $20; sup, $1.50. 

Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 11639, 
tax, n, d, '13, $2.20; df, $2.20 

Water Pipe « — 10830, tax, j. f, '14, $1. 30; 
f, $1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, 34c... 

Intl ieee theatrical stage employes of A, sup 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup. . 

Baggage messengers 10164, tax, dec, '13, $1; 


Flour and cereal mill packers 14520, tax, nov, 
13, $4; df, $ 

Flour and a mill workers 14429, tax, a, s, 
o, n, d, "13, $2.50; df, $2.50 ach : 

Egg inspectors, tax, dec, 13, $2.50; df. $2.50. 


“tan 14431, tax, s, o, n, "13, $3.75; 
REE ral ct 
Jewelry workers 14494, tax, dec, '13, $4.35 
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RS Ree ee 
Federal = 9985, tax, 8s, o, n, 

$1.05. : ; ; a 
Federal labor 8033, tax, °, n, '13, $3; df, $3.. 
Federal labor 14257, tax, nov, '13, S: 


df, 


"13, $1.05; 


Federal labor 8116, sup. ee 

Central trades and labor assem, Cortland, NY, 
tax, july, 13, to and incl dec, , $5; sup, 
Pibichkedeesais 

Federation of labor, Salt Lake City, Utah, sup 

Central labor council, Dallas, Tex, sup...... . 

Central labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, july," 13, 
to and incl dec, '13, $5; sup, $1.20.. 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, dec, 
"13, $1.40; df, $1.40; sup, 50c. 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup... 

Intl union of pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, tax, o, n, "13, 
$21.34; sup, $1.25 

General mosaic, granite, and terraz: a laye rs and 
helpers 14377, tax, bal s, o, n, d, '13, $16.70; 
d f, $16.70; sup, Sce.. ae 

Iowa state federation of labor. sup... 

Drain layers and mapas 14383, tax, o, n, '13, 
$20; df, $20.. 

Central labor union, Portland, 
"13 


Me, tax, a, s, 0, 


Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, tax, aug, 
"13, to and incl jan, '14 
Flour and cereal mill anges 14455, tax, nov, 
13, $2.05; df, 


Suspender workers Bitt, tax, o, n, d, "13, $1.80; 
alates aida aa akan onisie bre ke errand 
Womens prot 14080, tax, nov, '13, 50c; df, 50c 


df, 


Federal labor 12968, tax, dec, '13, $1.15; 
Kentucky state federation of labor, tax, nov, 
13, to and incl oct, ’ 
Central labor union, Miami, Fla, es 
Intl broom and whisk makers > l-c assess 
Bro railway carmen of A, tax, dec, ’ saat 
ourneymen tailors union of A, tax, o, n, "13. 
Trades and labor council, Vallejo, Cal, sup 
Trades and labor council, Port Huron, ici 
cineca’ 
Shingle weavers is, sup 
Intl assn of bridge and structural iron worker rs, 
tax, o, n, d, 13, $200; sup, $21.60.... . 
Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, dec, '13, $4; ‘df, 
$4; sup, $2.50. 
R Dudley, Phila, Pa, sup 
Amal assn of street and electric railway ‘em- 
ployes of A, sup.... : 
Intl assn of machinists, sup.. 
Upholsterers 44, sup 
Paving cutters union of U S ‘and Can, tax, o, n, 
d, ‘13, $70; sup, $1.50.. ; 
Federal labor 12509, tax, s, o, 13, $2: : df, 
sup, $2.85 is Ean 
Federal labor 8339, sup... . 
American flint glass workers union, tax, o, n, d, 
"13, $196.62; sup, $2.50. - ae 
Bro of railway clerks, tax, o, n, d, 
Intl longshoremens assn, tax, 0, n, ° ; 
Amal assn of street and + are a em- 
ployes of A, tax, o, n, d,’ 

Trades and labor Sn My Font ‘Arthur, Tex, 
tax, aug, '13, to and incl jan, '14 
Trades and labor council; Peru, Ill, 

"13, to and incl dec, '13.. 
Intl bro of Salubeeaes of way employes, tax, 
i eee 
Suspender trimming makers 14539, tax, nov, 
, * TT * eS errr ; 
Hair spinners 14543, tax, dec, 13, $2; df, $2. 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, o, n, '13 


tax, july, 
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Telephone operators 11498, tax, dec, "13, 50c; SB, _ OE, GaP o isc cceos 
icenebenteeekut $1 00 Badge and lodge para aphernalia makers 9136, 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, dec,’ 13, 85e; ‘df, 85c. 1 70 tax, acct jan, '14, 95c; f.95c; d f, 90c. 
Intl spinners union, tax, o, n, d, 13.......... 44 00 Agricultural workers 14473, tax, nov, 13, 
Pipe layers 12917, tax, acct jan, 1d Se: f, 57¢; Se Gs Min scsccavecss ieee 
CE cghhc cerns eGSke needa ceeetbaeweny 1 70 Agricultural workers 14371, tax, nov, ‘13, $2; 
Cit firemens 14339, tax, dec, "13, $1.40; d f, A lt ee a 
| ET rere rere 2 80 Upholsterers intl union of N A, OND. ccccceces 
Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, o,n,"13..... 372 96 Metal trades council, Toledo, Ohio, sup....... 
Railroad laborers 14598, tax, dec, "13, $1.95; Lamp workers 12618, tax, dec, ‘13, $1.90; df, 
it cca idcebned hen hin eae cw die Oe Sone 3 90 Dds 6 ehédte Geabeosesannsanedeseues 
ena labor union, Rockland, Mass, tax, a, s, Garment workers district council 12, sup... .. 
. Stipes Sener arene nemeene 2 50 United laborers 13085, tax, o, n, ‘13, $3.25; df, 
shoe polish and dressin ye 14329, tax, o, eo rar 
o BF SS area 2 10 Suspendermakers 10342, tax, n, d, '13, $1.50 
Locomotive hostiers and hhelpets 11894, tax, VP ccubede aman sedsinneegsieeeenens 
dec, '13, $2.50; df, $2.50.......... 5 00 Central trades and labor assem, Beaumont, 
Firemens p and b ig 14359, tax, acct jan, 14, i Mee deca deen een athe seeeneee 
ee ee Se SN bab accdcwecevenvess 80 Chas Streithof, Evansville, ‘Ind, sup ie aa’ 
Bro of sdiuer an ec oe 50 00 Federal labor 14573, tax, oct, '13, 75c; df, 75c 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14229, sup... . . 30 00 Federal labor 14548, tax, dec, '13, $1; ‘af, $1. 
Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, Ill, sup...... 3 00 —. labor 14538, tax, o, n, ‘13, $1. 50; df, 
Vacuum bottle and Y wie ea é8=8=———ti—“(ié«(déiCs naa ei a E cchiwshseKeebaes 
14563, tax, dec, '13, $1; f, $1 hace Set eae 2 00 Federal Ree BEES, GUM, coccccccseeees , 
eo labor 8533, tax, n, “a "13, $5.40; df, Intl assn of marble workers, tax, oct, '13.... 
nd O60 REG OEES SERRE ES BOCES ae 10 80 Jas E Spielman, Minneapolis, Minn, sup... .. . 
Fetieral sonar 12102, tax, jan, ‘14, $5; f, $5 Federal labor 12953, tax, jan, ‘14, $5.30; f, 
TST T TTT CPC TTT TTT Tee 15 00 $5.30; Of, G5.30: ap, BGS... .ccccceccceces 
Federal bass 8203, tax, nov, '13, $1.25; df, . 24. Intl bro of blacksmiths and helpers, tax, o, 0, 
Ad cruihl oii Ack aie nee eaten cewek on 50 |) err eres 
Federal labor 13048, tax, nov, 13, $3; df, $3. 6 00 Railroad shop aapte and laborers 14554, tax, 
—— labor 12648, tax, dec, '13, $2. 65; df, BOTs "ED, FERS OE, FOR. oc ccsvccsccoceseses 
tit iobibesehereen eueens saennew sees 5 30 Stoneware workers prot 6888, tax, o, n, d, 
Felleral labor 8786, tax, dec, '13, $1.75; df, GF " & 9 paheggeniapi pyle een ry 
7 O°“ 2 rere 5 50 Metropolitan park dept laborers 14223, tax, 
Federal leher 13056, tax, n, d, ‘13, $4.70; df, Gee, "33, SB.502 OE, SBBS. .ccccccocsecess 
gS rey 9 90 ae ge prot 14353, _ nov, 13, $13.50; 
Frank T Golem, Albion College, Albion, Mich, d f, $13.50; 1-c assess, $2.70. ......e02002> 
—itinitkERbidkeeveawcen Gesseu sens 25 Leather a Re 14102, tax, nov, '13, $5.75; 
Ph REEELIRNSS cae kindedkexoeen 1 00 d RARER Regt rats aes et 
Labor council, Houston, Tex, sup......... 1 50 Municipal i? loyes 14265, tax, nov, ‘13, 
TH Flynn, Pittsburgh, Pa, sup. .. , 1 25 $2.60; Y.60 ieharenswiesense 
United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, sup. ‘ 3 00 Tobacco Seco 16237, t tax, n, d, ‘13, $5; df, 
Amal assn of street and electric ony >  . i.._+jx(6§&f i <Gitté Fitutlennn nantes kheeeseeneeens wees 
CE Ses ncencsdanekenkss 27 30 Wire drawers 12493, tax, n, d, '13, $1.10; df, 
Gas workers 12369, tax, dec, 13, $1. 45; ‘df, J Serer eer 
$1.45; sup, 50c. 3 40 Central labor union, South Omaha, Nebr, tax, 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and i "iane<ensusndan scenes a6sis 4Ghue 
helpers int! OR ccd ceeshentevedends 2 50 Watch case engravers 14347, OUP. .crcccccees 
— cap, cork, and stopper workers 10875, PbatD SG, GD. 0 66s cscvescovesvccsgucves 
errr 11 00 The chartered society of amal lace operatives of 
Trad es and labor union, St Louis, Mo, sup.... 60 00 A, tax, nov, '13, $7.90; sup, $1......... 
Grays Harbor trades and labor council, Aber- Contra costa county central labor council, 
deen, Wash, /- 85 Richmond, Cal, Gum. ....cccocccsccveseces 
Central trades and labor council, ‘Jacksonville, Central trades and labor council, Conga, 
«are 1 00 I 6 cial die elated tia ret / 
Soft beer bottlers and peddle: rs 8934, tax, n, d, Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup... 

Ot * iS 7 Sees 3 00 Tri-city labor congress, Clinton = Lyons, 
Intl union of journeymen ‘horseshoers of US Iowa, and Fulton, Ill, tax, o, n, d, ‘13, $2.50; 
TN, oo nc ddccakaweees sea0 8 00 sup, $1.25. - deevocoesunses 

. Western federation of miners, tax, o, n, 13 632 40 Cigarmakers 97, sup. isvhsenenenss 
The Monongahela City federation of labor, Theo Perry, Indianapolis, ‘Ind, sup.. 
Monongahela City, Pa, sup.............. 10 00 Se Be ng cn cb ceuscevenscadnas 
mal meat cutters and butcher workmen of Trades council, Elgin, Ill, tax, sept, 13, to and 
NA, tax, 0, n, 13 80 00 DES WO sete ceutwonsanenseegieanes 
Intl Stereotypers and ele ctroty pe rs union, tax, United trades and labor council, Pittsburg and 
I Tira ccacekichinn we pueaite baa aac 26 42 vicinity. Kans, tax, j, a, 8, '1: 
American bro of cement workers, tax. n, d, 120 00 Central labor council, Bufalo | and ‘vicinity, 
Railroad shop helpers and laborers 14551, a N Y, tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, '1: 
nov, 13, 55c; df, 55c.... 1 10 Toronto district labor council, Toronto, Ont, 
Horse hair dressers 12889, tax, o, n, d, ’13, Can, tax, july, "13, to and incl dec, '13. 
$2.85; df, $2.85; 1-c assess, 19c .... , 5 89 Trades and apee assem, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Central labor union, Wallingford, Conn, sup... 25 a ee) rrr err 
Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, dec, Trades council, Besos Wash, tax, aug, 13, to 
ul 8 FY “a pepeeiperte: 110 and incl jan, '14..........+...+. 
unici al dock builders, etc, 13041, tax, ‘n, dd. es ay = union, New London, Conn, ‘tax, 


Federal ‘labor 14441, tax, dec, 


13, $4; df, $4... 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2:02 tai 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East any | Street 
Manhattan 
Telephone Call, 1 Tee75tn St, 














Federal labor 14441, tax, jan, '14, $4; 
df, $ ote% ‘ 
City firemens 14546, tax, dec, '13, $5.60; 
$5 60! . ous oe 
Federal labor 11345, tax, dec, '13, $1; 
Mantel ring workers 14320, tax, dec,’ 
df, $2.30.. incenes 
Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novelty 
workers 14297, tax, n, d, 13, $2; d f. 2 
Federal labor 12706, tax, j, f, m, 14, 3.45; f, 
$3.45; df, $3.45 ; 
Newsboys prot 10952, tax, dec, "13 
Curbstone cutters 14256, tax, n, d, ‘13, 
d f, $2.50.. 
Sewer cleaners ant re “pairers 10886, tax, dec, 
"13, $5; df, 
Machinery belt ube and helpe rs 14579, tax, 
n, d,'13, 95c; df, 95¢ 
Bootblacks prot 11623, tax, o, n, d, "13, $2.75; 
d f, $2.75 ceeesanece 
we helpers 13077, tax, nov, ’13, 65¢; 
f, 65c¢ 
Intl union of shingle weavers, saw mill workers, 
and woodsmen, tax, o,n, d,’°13. ie earna-s 
Intl typographical union, tax, nov, a... 
Stove mounters intl union, tax, o, n, d, ‘13 
Intl photo engravers union of N A, tax, o, n, 13 
Trades and labor council, La Salle, Ill, tax, j, f, 
m, ‘14 ; 
Fish workers 14317, tax, o, n, '13, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50 ; 
Photo gelatine workers 14389, tax, nov, ‘13, 
.75; df, $2.75; sup, $1.20 
F m an 1 cereal a e re 13214, tax, n, d, 
‘13, $1.40; df, ; 
United powde r one high explosive worke rs of A, 
tax, o, n, d, $4.92; sup, $2.5 ' 
Federal labor 1. iI 36, sup... cis 
Iron and steel ae 14417, ‘tax, dec, ‘13, 
$1.35; df, $1.35.. . 
Iron and -~ oon ae 14417 2 tax, ‘acct jan, "14, 
$1.15; $1.20; df, $1.1 ; i<s 
Central 44. union, OL aaa Conn, sup. 
Trades and labor assem, Hannibal, Mo, sup 
Trades and labor council, Montreal, Que, Can, 
sup. 
Intl union of pavers, rammerme n, flag laye rs, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup 
United laborers 14113, sup. . 
Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, sup. 
Arkansas state federation of labor, Little Rock, 
Ark, sup... 
United assn of plumbers and steamfitters of 
U Sand Can, sup ; 
Journeymen tailors union of A, sup 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup... 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile owe rs and 
helpers int! union, sup 
Federation of labor, Cedar Rapids, Towa, sup. 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14160, tax, dec, 
"13, $1; df, $1; sup, $1.25 
Flour and cereal mill e - yloyes 14160, tax, acct 
jan, '14, 67c; f, 67c; df, 66c.. 
Chas A Gillespie, Chicago. Ill. sup 
Intl bro of papermakers, sup 
Womens trade union league, Chicago, Ill, sup. 
Creamery workers 14590, tax, dec, '13, $2.45; 
$2.45; sup, $2.. : ; 
Warren district trades assem, Bisbee, Ariz, tax, 
m, ‘14 
Central labor union, ‘Westerly, R I, tax, ‘june, 
"13, to and incl may, '14. 
Central labor union, Sheboygan, Wis, tax, july . 
"13, to and incl dec, ' 
Central labor union, Berth Amboy and vic inity, 
N J, tax, j, a,s, ‘1: 
BGecpaates helpers 12864, tax, dec, '13, 6Se; 


Se MIRE 
Umbrellamakers 14493, tax, nov, ’13, $5; df 


Federal labor 14537, tax, dec, ’ 13, $4: df, $4.. 
P J McNabb, New York City, sup. ‘ 
United laborers 14379, tax, nov, ’ 

df, $1.75; sup, $1 seen 
Suspe ndermakers 9560, sup ; 

Trades and labor assem, Denver, Colo, sup. 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile — and 
helpers intl union, sup. ; 
Picture frame workers 14577, “tax, nov, 13, $7; 
d f, ed 
Janitors prot 10367, tax, n, d, " 

7.50 


—— and labor | assem, ‘Plattsburg, N Y, ‘tax, 
"13, to and incl jan, 

Trades eC anand council, Appleton, Wis, tax, 
o, n, d, 

Flour and cereal ‘mill employes 14030, tax, dec, 
40c; df, 40c 

Flour and cereal ‘mill employes 14229, tax, n, d, 
"13, $1; df, $1. 


Iron ieatesed workers 12781, tax, dec, '13, 


df, $2.. ee 

Teachers prot assn 14240, tax, o, n, 
$1.05; df, $1.05 

Pipe caulkers and repairers 11465, tax, dec, "13, 
$5; df, $5 


Central labor union, Malden, Mass, tax, a, s, 0, 
> 
13 


Central labor union, Princeton, Ind, tax, j, a, Ss. 
Central labor union, Salem, Mass, tax, j, a, s, 
"13 


Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, 
sept, '13, to and incl feb, % = ‘ 

Federal labor 14552, tax, dec, » 90c; df, 90c 

Federal labor 8398, tax, n, d, 5 $j df, $l... 

Federal labor 14532, tax, n, d, , $2.50; df, 
$2.50; 1-c assess, 25c Niet eran ca'edl 

Federal labor 7087, tax, dec, *13, $5.10; d f, 
$5.10 


Federal labor 13153, tax, n, d, ‘13, ‘$1; df, $1.. 
Cement mill workers 14501, sup - 
A Cohen, Cleveland, Ohio, sup. . : ° 
Int! union of pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
bridge and stone curb setters, sup 4 
Saml H Brady, Baltimore, Md, sup..... 
Chicago federation of labor, Chicago, Ill, sup 
Intl union of carriage, — and automate 
workers of N A, tax, n, d, ve wae 
American bro of slate worke: %, n,d,'13. 
The order of railroad telegraphers, tax, o, n, d, 
"$3. ‘ 


‘Travelers goods’ and leather novelty workers 
int! union of A, tax, o, n, d, 

Commercial portrait er i428 tax, jan, 14, 
$7 " $7. 55; df, = Wi 

‘Trades council, Coalgate, ‘Ohla. tax, j, a, , 13. 

Central labor union, Vincennes, Ind, tax, july, 
"13. to and incl dec, '13....... : 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup. . . 

Tobacco strippers 14591, tax, dec, ’1 
$3; sup, 

Travelers goods and leather novelty workers 
intl union of A, sup 

Badge, banner, regalia, button, ‘and novelty 
workers 14065, sup neoes 

Park employes 14388, sup EES 

Federated trades council, Milwaukee, Wis, sup 

Caulkers and assemblers of water and gas mains 
14318, sup... , sees 

Central federated union, New York, N VY, sup. 

United bro of —. workers on tt goods, 
tax, o, n, 13, $24; 1-c assess, $18... 

Central labor union, Wilkes- Barre, one Sup — 

Paper handlers 11234, tax, o, n, d, $15; df, 
15; 1-c assess, $1 

~— federation of post office clerks, tax, o, n, d, 


$10 00 
8 00 
80 


50 
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burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 


If you live in New York, you will save money by 
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31. 


Telephone operators 12846, tax, bal n, d, ‘13, 

50c; df, 50c.. +e $1 00 
Egg inspectors 8705, tax, o, n, d, 13, $27. 45; , 

df, $27.45 ake ‘ 54 90 
City firemens prot assn 11431, tax, dec, "13, 

$20; df, $20 rie i aie ‘ 40 00 
Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, nov, '13, $5.30; 

df, $5.30 ve Mie eeiieaaacn 10 60 
nate 10218, tax, o, n, d, '13, $4.50; d f, 

$4.5 nae ate 9 00 
Bottle ae 10535, tax, " dec, "13, $2.25; df, 

$2.25 : 4 50 
Bricklayers 14055, tax, nov, ‘13, 35e . ‘df, 35c.. 70 
Hair spinners 12347, tax, dec, ‘13, $2.25: d f, 

RNR ier Reicha hata 4 50 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 

helpers int! union, sup...............0000- 4 80 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, Bi bnteten enue 16 00 
Egg candlers 14562, sup.............. 78 
Theatrical stage employes 541, sup... 1 50 
General fishermens assn of the Great L, akes 7 

I a i ae a wi ee aia bea erin 2 50 
Eichelberger book co, Baltimore, Md, sup 55 
Intl bro of composition roofers, pba. ‘and 

waterproof workers; tax, o, n, d, ‘13, $24.80; 

Pi cannes taddrhateeen ieannacevens 32 40 
Federal labor 14587, tax, nov, '13, 95c; df, 95c 1 90 
Federal labor 14071, tax, nov, '13, 50c; df, 50c 1 00 
Lithographers intl prot and beneficial assn of 

the U S and Can, tax, 0, n,’13............. 36 41 
Trades and labor assem, Newark, Ohio, tax, j, 

ii TE Néecnedheeanchh 6nd eee ae ates tee 2 50 
Trades council, Enid, Okla, tax, n, d, 13, j, "14 2 50 
Pearl button workers 14077, tax, a, s, 0, 13, 

TE, Sn a'n 6.06000-)0000b400008-8 105 00 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, oct, 13, $2. 10; 

ee eee 4 20 
Laborers prot 14434, tax, dec, '13, $1.20; df, 

TE, ie cots ghee eee e 2 45 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 

assistants 14491, tax, dec, ‘13, $1.50; d f, 

ES lS dd ka iad wane Cee aeRO Ae 4 00 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkee pets, and 

assistants 14491, tax, acct jan, '14, $1; f, $1; 

| eRe rleerer Hem 3 00 
Central labor ay Trenton, N J, tax, july, 13, 

SII BB a cc crcccsecesscens 5 00 
wy we pape and feeders 45 aPpPe ‘and 

CER er erp 4 50 
Flour a aout mill Savtages 14245, tax, oct, 

.) * FI | eee 3 00 
Blue Grass fed of i. q exington and vicinity, 

Es, on on ceksenenaweon 2 50 
Oil and gas well workers 1 2001, oan o, n, d,’ 

$1.05; df, $1.05; 1-c assess, 7c............ 217 
Federal labor 14566, tax, dec, 13, $1 05; df, 

NE ote cnet nd ou canes thie 2 10 
Federal labor 8367, tax, dec, '13, $4; df, $4 8 00 
Federal labor 13128, tax, dec, '13, ‘$1.1 15; d f, 

cc de catecwadekees 3 30 
Tuck pointers 10384, tax, dec, '13, $3: df, $3.. 6 00 
Central trades and labor council, Rutland, Vt, 

tax, july, '13, to and incl dec, '13, $5; sup, 

IC haa able Neb he aneee shaken i 7 25 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14586, tax, n, d, 

‘13, 6, Giles om, Se... ccc 1 65 
Refund of two weeks salary advanced to H B 

Er OR 22 00 

Small cupptics MEE tne weehdadeeene 8 06 
Subscriptions, AM Fep........... 228 20 
Advertisements, Am Frp 1,351 74 
Premiums on bonds.................+ 207 00 
$124,684 66 

EXPENSES 

Dec, '13, rent, T A Wickersham.............. $447 50 
Hauling dec, ’13, Am FEp to post office. . 3 00 


Strike benefits to journeymen sailmakers 12751 


4. 
$. 


6. 


. Salary, office anplape, week ending dec 6, 


ept. 
Salary, ‘Office employes, week ending dec 13 


for thirteenth week, ending nov 17, '13, Wm 
D McCarthy, secy, and Chas Nason, pres 
Contribution to AM Frp, Thos Reece 
Legislative expenses: Gre ¥ by amilton, $57 
Grant Hamilton, $82.35 + Holder, $52 
6,000 2-c stamped envelopes, » Sdaen 
Salary, office employes, wee k ending nov 29, 
5 Lankford, $17; dec 6,'13, S Lankford, 
nov 29,'13, D F Manning, $25; bal dec 6, 
F E Waggaman, $1.25; M Ford, $15.. 
Printing 25,000 4-pp A F of L weekly news 
letters of nov 29, '13, The Washington Herald 
Organizing expenses, Mrs J D Pierce rer 
On account expenses attending J D Pierce 
funeral, Thos F Tracy 
Balance expenses stenographer, Se -attle conven- 
tion, S E Woolls 
Balance expenses stenographer, Se attle conven- 
tion, F 1, Faber. sae 
Contribution to AM Fev, Thomas Reece. 
Printing A F of L, weekly news letters of dec 6, 
"13, The Washington Herald co ; 
Organizing expenses: Henry Streifler, $71.81; 
Henry Streifler, $68.63; John Tafelski, 
$78.93; John Tafelski, $35.74; Michael 
Sotak, $51.79; Michael Sotak, $40.76; J L 
Lewis, $105.78; J L Lewis, $64.90; P F 
Duffy, $32.70; P F Duffy, $41.60; T H 
Flynn, $55.74; T H Flynn, $59.45; j. A 
Flett, $25.28; J A Flett, $66.75; H L, Eichel- 
berger, $78. 16; HL Eichelberger, $64.60; 
E T Flood, $22.29; E T Flood, $71.53..... 
Printing Am Fp for dec,’ 13, The Law Reporter 
P< « crasds aeetdetenanionees 
Printing: 1,500 receipts for adv, $9.50; 30,000 
pamphlets, $189.50; 10,000 letter heads 
5,000 printed, 5,000 plain— $19; 25,000 ap- 
peals, $121; 1,000 receipt blanks with stub, 
$9.50; 1,000 letter heads, $2.25; 10,000 
letter heads—5,000 printed, 5,000 plain 
$19; 12 frontispieces, $1.75; 50 halftones, 
75¢; 4,000 receipts with stub, $25.80; 1,000 
letter heads, $2.25; 50 cards, $1.50; 50 
cards, $1.50; 30,000 4-pp circulars, $142.25; 
4,000 receipt blanks, $25.80; 1,000 receipt 
blanks, $9.50; 10,000 letter heads—5,000 
printed, 5,000 plain—$19; Law Sapenter 
Peet GO. cacosccncces . 
Cuts for Am Fen, Law Reporter P rinting CO... 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co. 
jenstes service, E E Thomas . ; 
ranslating, Wilfrid Rouleau ° 
Refund of unused premium on treas bond, 
trades and labor council, Kokomo, Ind, S 
Banner, secy 
Refund of unused premium on treas bond, 
A... labor 13033, John A Gallant, secy 
rganizing expenses, Hugh Frayne... 
alance expenses stenographer, Seattle conven- 
— J Kelly ‘a3, 


13 
if 
13 


R L Guard... 
Balance expenses stenographer, Seattle conven- 


tion, R 1, Guard. 
Organizing ex nses: Santiago "Iglesias, " $75; 
$148.22; G R Brunet, 


ntiago Iglesias, 
$30. 50; GR Brunet, $30; George Heather- 
Heatherton, $47.10 


ton, $27.40; George : 
C J Folsom, $38.35; C J Folsom, $40.20; 


Joseph Tylkoff, $20.60; Joseph Tylkoff, 
$42.50; OS Wilson, $20. AP oe Oa 


- Postage on A F of L weekly news letters, P O 


"33: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25; L A Sterne, $28.60; J E Giles, 
$22; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
I M Rodier, $18; 'M Lauber, $21.83; WH 


00 
3 00 


35 
48 


228 50 


20 


1,036 


728 47 


599 


66 54 


44 00 
30 00 


111 95 


519 


20 
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TAPS 


BR ron  TORPID LIVER, CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS. DYSPEPSIA, HEADACHES. 
WAPURE BLOOD ano AUTO-INTOXICATION. 


Take a tip-takea TAP 


in your household. 


TeaAPS is the BEST LAXATIVE REMEDY medical 
science and chemistry has created for CONSTIPATION, 
—— and the disorders of the digestive, eliminative, and pro- 
tective Organs. 


You cannot afford to be without TAPS 








12. 


, Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Bos- 


well, $17.61; RS Thomas, " 5; M Webster, 
$19.29; S Lankford, $17; K Carr, $15; 
C R Breneman, $16; E R AS me $14; 


W von Ezdorf, $20.19; F E Waggaman, $15; 


M M Connell, $15.79; SE Woolls, $18; EC 
Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, 
$11.79; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, 


$15.36; G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; 


E Rowley, $10; E M Stewart, $17; M J 
Sugrue, $10; E L, Dieterich, $16; M Ford, 
$15.. . , oe ; - 

Salary, week ending dec 13, '13, F C Thorne 

Organizng —e oe JJ Fitzpatrick, $206; 
C P Taylor, $81; C P Taylor, $71.95. . 

Printing: 5,000 ste ha apher order blanks, 
$9; 1,000 letter heads, $3; 5,000 letter head 
blanks, $7.50; 11,250 ‘“‘Whys,”’ $25.32; 
1,000 letter heads, $3; 10,000 “Aims and 
Objects,"’ $17.50; 650 note heads, $2.25 
10,000 note heads, $32.50; 6,000 envelopes, 
$7.50; The Trades Unionist . pa 

1 telephone desk attachment, H A Kunz. 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder. . 

Freight on empty packing boxes, Merchants 
Transfer and Storage co. . 

1 coupon box of ribbons for addre: ssing machine, 
Montague Mailing Machine co 

eo} A F of L weekly news letters of dec 1 a 

The Washington Herald co 

3. &. work, Geo W Flather. . 

Balance expenses assisting official stenographe r, 
Seattle convention, M C McGrew.... 

Balance expenses official stenographer, re port- 
ing Seattle convention, Mary Burke East. . 

Balance expenses for trip as fraternal delegate to 
British ‘Trade Union Congress, Louis Kemper 

Balance services as assistant secretary, Seattle 
convention, G W Ficks. oul 

Organizing expenses: C O Young, $48.25; CO 
Young, $63.50; J B Dale, $20; J B Dale, 
$20; C P Taylor, $95.20; C - wow 
$42.35; George Heatherton, $37.40; CA 
Miles, $11. 59 

Expenses entertaining fraternal delegate from 
Great Britain, Victoria Hotel 

Expenses as member of subcommittee ‘of E Cc 
investigating workmen's compensation legis 
lation, John Mitchell 

Expenses as member of subcommittee of E C 
to consider report of E C to Seattle conven 
tion, John Mitchell 


’ Organising expenses: G R Brunet, $31.10; 


H Flynn, $59.50; Hugh Frayne, $133.17; 

P F Duffy, $43; Joseph Tylkoff, $43.85 

Printing brief, Lawlor vs. Loewe case (l-c 
assess), Alton B Parker 

Organizing expenses: Cal W yi att, $72.10; Cal 
Wyatt, $76.57; F H McCarthy, $53.88; 
F H McCarthy, $48.91; J C Cronin, $20; 
Geo Neesham, $10; J F Krieger, $10; J J 
Henley, $20; P D Drain, $10 


. Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $64.70; Cal 


Wyatt, $58.64; Henry Streifler, $67.64... . 
Expenses attending mass meeting of the sept 
garment workers, Balto, Md, dec 14, ' 

Frank Morrison, secy 
Stamps: 2,000 2-c, $40; 400 3-c, $1 2; 500 4-c, 
$20; 400 5-c, $20; 400 6-c, $24; 400 8-c, 
$32; 1,000 10-c, $100; PO dep on 
Organizin expenses: J A Flett, R60. 90:  San- 
tiago Iglesias, $36 


. Services and expenses relative to appeal of 


Danbury hatters case to Circuit Court of 
Appeals (1-c assess), F 1, Mulholland 

Balance for services and expenses for prepara- 
tion of appeal and argument of the Lawlor 


vs Loewe case to the U S Circuit Court of 
Appeals (1-c assess), Alton B Parker. 
Orgs anizing expenses, De avid Kreyling.... 
Printing in Tylkoff vs People case, R W F isher 
Refund of subscription to Am Fp, San Fran- 
cisco News co.... 
Contribution to AM FE D, ‘Hans Fehlinger 
ae expenses: Santiago Iglesias, $36.50; 
> J Zoretich, $5; M Sotak, $35.89; John 
Tafelski, $36.68. 


‘ quaeahiine expenses, JL Lewis... 


Balance atty fees (Mulhall investigation, 
assess), Ralston & Richardson 

Typewriter rental, Seattle convention, Standard 
Furniture co 

Organizing expenses. C A Miles, $43.42; C oO 
Young, $58.25; F H McCarthy, $60.66... 


. Organizing expenses, J B Dale... . 


Expenses attending meeting of subcommittee 
of E C for preparation of report to Seattle 
convention, Seattle, Wash, James O'Connell 

2 telephone desk attachments, H A Kunz 

Expenses entertaining fraternal delegates from 
Great Britain, Barnett Bros 

Expenses cab hire, Barnett Bros... . 

Salary, office employes, week ending dec 20, '13- 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25; L A Sterne. $25; J E Giles, $22: 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $21.30; W H 
Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Bos- 
well, $19.85; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, 
$18; S Lankford , $17; F K Carr, $15; CR 
Breneman, $16; E R Brownley, $14; W von 
Ezdorf, $19.81; F E Waggaman, $15; MM 
Connell, $17.34; S E Woolls, $21; E C 
Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $13.67; E J 
Tracy, $11; H K Myers, $18.57; G P Bos- 
well, $10; A E Knight, $14; E Rowley, 
$10.25, M J Sugrue, $10; E M Stewart, 
$19.60; EL Dieterich, $18.67; M Ford (5% 
days), $13.75 as osecccegescenaces 

Salary, week ending dec 20, '13, F C Thorne... 

Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $57; 
A E Holder, $50 

Printing 3,000 1-p A F of L weekly news letters, 
week ending dec 20, '13, The Washington 
Herald co 

Expressage for oct, ‘13, US Express co... 

Expressage for nov, '13,U S Express co. 

Salary. office employe, week ending dec 20, *13, 
H B Andrew 

Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $73.55; 
Folsom, $39 

Balance expenses atte nding J D Pierce funeral, 

hos F Tracy 

Organizing expenses: GR Brunet, $40. 40; ET 
Flood, $72.95; P F Duffy, $42.90; T H 
Flynn, $52.91; F H McCarthy, $53.11 
Joseph Tylkoff, $43.95; J A Flett, $56.05 
Hugh Frayne, $97 .84; N Grolich, $25; H L 
ras ok $42.7 Geo Heatherton, 

J L Lewis, ‘$72.04: John Tafelski, 
: Michael Sotak, $35.61; ¥ J} See, 


Refund of unused premium on treas bond, no 
= carpenters and joiners, H S Weiser, rec 


secy 
23. Salary, siice employes, week ending dec 27, "13 


$30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man 
I mg L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22 
DL Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, 
$20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17 
R S Thomas, $17.85; M Webster, $18; S 
Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $16; E R Brownley, $14; W von 


$5,100 19 


84 83 
500 00 
10 00 
162 33 


20 00 


30 00 


8 00 


18 60 


5 


70 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHA NEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, WN. Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; M M 29. J Tafelski, $32.78; J L Lewis, $64.02; J A 
Connell, $13; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, Flett, $47.35; ET Flood, $45.55; PF Dufty, 
$17; S B Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, $11; HB $40.80; C J ‘Folsom, $77.15; P J Zoretich, 
Andrew, $11; H K Myers, $15; GP Bos- $19.50.... 
well, $10; A E Knight, $14; E Rowley, $10; 30. Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, $43; 
M J Sugrue, $10; E M Stewart, $20.20; EL Santiago Iglesias, $43; Henry Streifler, 
Dieterich, $16; M Ford, $15 ati 79 O: $52.42; Cal Wyatt, $56.30; G R Brunet, 
Salary, week ending dec 27, '13, F C Thorne... p $48. 80... . 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co. . : $ Expenses for the months of nov ‘and ‘dec, "13, 
Balance for printing A F of L weekly | news Samuel Gompers, pres 
letters of nov 15, '13, The Washington Herald Organizing expenses, David Kreyling. . 
co , : ceecs Postage on A F of L weekly news letters, P O 
President Gompers annual dues for year '14, 
The Natl Geographic Society joes Z Postage on Am Fep, P O dept 
1 set clamps, 50c; | felt pad, 50c; 1 typewriter box fasteners, 20c; 1 loose leaf book ‘and 
ribbon, 60c; Oliver Typewriter co filler, $1; 2,000 manila paper, $1.50; 2 ink 
Empty packing boxes, Columbia Box co eradicators, 50c; 1 gr spencerian pens, $1; 
100 Rittenhouse fasteners, Library Bureau... 2! 48 assorte pencils, $2; 3 assorted caps, 25c; 
1 pr pliers, 60c; 20 pr chest handles, $1.20; 1 1 invoice book, $2 Sa 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 
box screws, l5c; 1 hank sash cord, 60c; Louis 2,000 blotting paper, $2.25; 1 doz letter pads, 
Hartig ; $1; 3 paper dm 25c; 12 Ibs twine, $4.32 
Repairing trunks, Js Topham : : 4 doz erasers, 25c; repairing desk, $4 75; 
Fegrems, Postal Telegraph-Cable co —— 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 
Cleaning rugs, E P Hinkel & co ee dicdw am ics : 4 gr erasers, $5; 4 gr stenog pencils, $2.25: 
Correcting list of organizers, $6.05; correcting 1 doz blotters, 50c; 2,000 manila paper, 
list of organizations, $8.80; correcting list of $1.50; 1 fountain pen, $3.50; 12 letter pads, 
organizers, $6.05; correcting list of organiza- $1; Typewriter and Office Supply co... 
tions, $8.25; L G Kelly Printing co 2 ae A F of L, weekly news letters of oct 23, 
Electrical work, Kluckhuhn & Bros. . 3: The Washington Herald co 
| set buff guides, 60c; 75 assorted guides, 38c; Printing A F of L weekly news letters of oct 30, 
160 assorted guides, 65c; 200 manila guides, 3, The Washington Herald co... 
$2; 25 blue guides, 45c; 1 antique oak book- Printing A F of L weekly news letters of nov 6, 
case, $26.50; 1,000 white cards, ruled and w@'13, The Washington Herald co... bonuses 
printing, $5; Library Bureau... 35 : Binding Am Fxp, A Zichtl & co 
2 Dale portables, Webster Electric co........ : To repairing typewriter, no 4, 518803, $2; and 
Rebinding Am Fegp, A Zichtl & co : one black and red ribbon, $1; Underwood 
1 steel safe and equipments, The General Fire- ‘Typewriter co. ; 
proofing co... : 100 manila folders, Library Bureau. ate 
Commissions for advertising contracts for oct, Printing brief in contempt case (l-c assess), 
 _ eres Ralston & Richardson 
Organizing expenses: “H Streifler, $73.38; JE Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co 
Toone, $54; J A Robinson, $20; G R Brunet, 20 reams letter paper, Remington Typewriter 
$48.90; Cal Wyatt, $63.53; C P Taylor, 
$73.15 332 Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau. 
Tele grams, Western Union “Telegraph co 58 7 Clippings, Natl Press Intl co eos 
. Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 57 The Evening Star, july 1, ‘13, to jan 1,'14,WJ 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $63. 25; J B Furmage 
Dale, $20; J P Egan, $71.25.............. : ‘Towel service, The Fowler Mfg co 
One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres. . . . Printing A F of L weekly news letters of dec 27, 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. ‘ ; ; "13, The Washington Herald co 
Postage due, 79c; newspapers and magazines, Commissions on advertising contracts for nov, 
$1.25; benzine, 25c; freight and expressage, "Ee«e “ee. . 
$6.94; congressional record, 98c; matches, 12 erasers, $1; 1 invoice book, $2.50; 12 ruby 
40c; hauling and drayage, $4.85; car tickets, erasers, $1; 3 ink eradicators, 75c; | fountain 
$11.50; J Giles ian pen clip, 5c; 6 doz assorted pe ncils, $3; 6 


27. 


Hauling Am Pup, Thos Jones 3 00 cleaning brushes, 90c; 1 rubber ruler, 50c; 


Expenses attending convention of ‘the A F of 
L at Seattle, Wash, and E C meetin 
oct 29 to dec 4, '13; E C meeting at Seattle, 
nov 8, '13; Seattle A F of L convention, 
nov 10 to 22, '13, inclusive; E C meeting, 
nov 23, '13, and convention work; Frank 
Morrison, secy 
electric wrapper cutter, Montague Mailing 
Machinery co.... 
electric keyboard ‘typograph, " Montague 
Mailing Machinery co. 

1 motor power addresser, Montague anaing 
Machinery a 

Janitor service: A Dowell, $2; M Keller, 85; 
M Ellis $5; C Dailey, $2; J Miller, $2; 
Dungan $2: E Thomas, $2.. 

Organizing expenses, C A Miles. . . 


29. Organising ex meee: N Grolich, $25; 


ayne, $165 H L BEichelberger, $36; 
T H Flynn, $48 54, Michael Sotak, $33.05; 


1 sponge and cup, 15c; 1 set shock absorbers, 
$1; 1,500 special cut card board, $1.50; 5 
bundles of card board, $8; | gr pens, 75c; 1 
r spencerian pens, $1; 1 gr Solomons pens, 
$1. 25; 1 imk eradicator, 25c; 1 dan-dee 
waste basket, $1.50; 100 scratch pads, $3; 
2,000 84% x Il manila sheets, $1.50; 12 boxes 
carbon paper, $42; 72 loose leaf steno note 
books, $2.50; 12 green blotters, 50c; Type- 
writer and Office Supply co 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder - 
Premium on bonds from aug 20, '13, to and 
incl nov 27, ‘13, Natl Sarety co stab 
6,000 2-c stamps, P O dept ait 
— 1, l-c $10; 2,000 2-c, ’ $40; PO 


25 ~ 4 craft, $21.83; 1 qr dennatype stencil, 
$3.50; % pt dermax, 25c; R P Andrews 
Paper co. . 

Rental of two typewriters and tables, Seattle 
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HUNTER 
| WHISKEY 


aioe 


APPEALS TO ALL WHO CAN AP.- 
PRECIATE ITS UNRIVALED PURITY 
AND EXCELLENCE, ITS UNEQUAL- 
ED QUALITY AND FLAVOR 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
a WM, LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 





| 





- 





31. convention, Remington Typewriter co. ..... $5 on 
Rental of typewriters and tables at Seattle con- 

vention, Underwood Typewriter co........ 8 50 
Record books, $211.07; treasurers receipt 

books, $76.72; A Zichtl &co......... 287 79 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 

COE so co cececcresevacccasccceswesceesece 15 53 


$30; 16 cabinet units, $104; 144 filing draw- 

ers, $72; 72 filing drawers, $36; 8 drawer 

units without doors, $52; 1 counting attach- 

ment for wrapper cutter, $7.50; | combina- 

tion locker, $15; 2 combination metal cabi- 

net units, $30; 144 steel filing drawers, $72; 

16 drawer metal cabinet units, $104; Mon- 

tague Mailing Machinery co i ‘ a: 522 50 
Blank plates, ribbons, etc.; 5,065 letter tabs, 

$17.73; postage on letter tabs, 20c; 500 blank 

address tabs, $5; 12 ribbons, $7.50; 2 rubber 

impression pads, 50c; 20,000 blank zinc 

plates, $200; total, $230.93; less overcharge 

on 11,000 plates, $27.50; Montague Mailing 

Machinery co ‘ 
Photographs of officials, G V Buck ' 6 25 


$27,616 83 
RECAPITULATION 


Balance on hand November 30, 1913... 


..-++. $105,693 16 
Receipts for month of December, 1913.......... 


18,991 50 








_ , eaineiien 
Expenses for month of December, 1913......... 


27,616 83 








Balance on hand December 31, 1913........ . $97,067 83 


Rn ee eee Peres $9,012 53 


In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 


SI oc ccccs 88,055 30 








, | pean haiti dene dial adidicd eens . $97,067 83 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 





Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 a Year 








To Grocers Who Sell LION Brand Condensed or Evaporated Milk 





Present indications point to a shortage of milk dur- 
ing the coming winter. We, therefore, suggest to our 
friends in the Retail Grocery Trade that they protect 
themselves by placing fairly liberal orders for LION 
Brand MILK with their Wholesalers. 








WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
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Che Kinnear Manufacturing Zo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
AND SHUTTERS 


Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Call for samples and Estimates 
Members Builders’ Exchange 


The Columbus Brick & Terra Cotta Co. 


Plain, Ornamental, Press 
and Wire Cut Brick 


Colors: Buff, Onyx, Red, Brown and Slate 


Citizens Phone 2918; Bell, Main 918 


Office : New First National Bank Bidg. Columbus, Obie 














Where Quality is Appreciatéd 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


2 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


‘“‘The Greatest American Whiskey” 


P24 


Taylor @ Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 











Cordless Artificial 
Limbs 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
PERFECT FITTING 


ed 


Patent suspender for control- 
ling knee of thigh amputa- 
tion limb. 


st 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Columbus Artificial 
Limb Company 
63-67 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 














5. LIEBMANN’S SONS 


BREWING COMPANY 





Brewers of 


Rhein Gold and 
Teutonic Beers 











BROOKLYN - - - NEW YORK 











SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


$1.00 A YEAR 
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Are You True To Yourself? 








Study that question. Read it again. 


and union principles, don’t you? 


wages aS a unionist and help boost the cause. 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It is an indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all your clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 


It’s important to YOU ! 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 


o* 


You believe in unions 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
— people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 





FACT. No. 








ISSUED GY AUTHORITY OF 








The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


UNITED Gxhitos GARMENT 
SNS Mag 


REGISTERED 


MADE TO ORDER 


HALAS 








INIWASILUIACY 











The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 





ISSUED BY Bab OF 


1041144 











LNIWASIYIACY 











The above labelis placed on Ready-to-Wea! 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 





UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House w 


ad New York 


















i a 
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THE NEW YORK 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 

















Teaches a theoretical and practical course 
in Applied Electricity 


E are not graduating mere electrical workers. 
We go further and fit our students to handle 
and direct the ‘* workers.”’ The word “ wiring ”’ 
would serve to define the full ‘‘course "’ offered by 
most of the other schools. Our course is complete in 
all branches of electricity. 
The opportunities today are open to those who 
understand electricity and who have had a thoroughly 
practical training. 


Our Prospectus will help you to 
understand all this .". 








Write for it NOW It’s Free 


39 West 17th St., New York 


—— 








OLD CHARTER 
WHISKEY 


WRIGAT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 








{rand 
6HOSI “18 


WITH THE 





UN ION LABEL 
















ad 

















If you cannot get these stockings . 
from your local dealer or through 
our agent in your section, on receipt 
of money we will mail them to you 
free of charge. 

Gents’ Fine Mercerized + $3.00 per doz. 
“ © Lisle Thread « S300" © 
eS “ Cashmere - ne” * 

All Staple Colors, Fine Cotton, black, tam and 

whiteleet « + «+ $1.50 per dex, 
Heavy Cotton, blackandian $159" “ 
Leties’ Mercerized, black and tan $5.00 doz. 


Cashmere 
ad Pano Cone, to bleck + S19“ 


Ostrander Hosiery Mills 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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WLAR LONGEST 


EMPIRE TIRE COMPANY 


TRENTON+WN j- 


) 











YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$$$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 

Write to this office for sample copies, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Should be in Every Home 


10c a copy from b a year by 
newsdealers ¥ subscription 














SELTZER 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢, & $129 Bottles: 


















United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Organized Labor in general. $3 $3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 


EAT 
MORE BREAD 


SE 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 











Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CoO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET : : : NEW YORK CITY 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 


terials to do real work. Other- 
wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 





are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New York BOSTON BUFFALO CHIcaGo 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


LIFE AND LABOR 


To all who want to know and understand the 
demand and the ideals of organized working women 
in America we say READ 


Life and Labor 


MARY_ ANDERSON 
National Executive Board, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
ELIZABETH MALONEY 
gy Executive Board,Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
nion. 
AGNES NESTOR 
President, International Glove Workers’ Union. 
ROSE SC IDERMANN 
Cloth <4 and Cap Makers’ Union. 























nited Garment Workers of America, Local 96. 
MARY McENERNEY 
Secretary-Treasurer, Bindery Women’s Union, Local 30. 
MELINDA SCOTT 
Hat Trimmers’ Union. 


LEONORA O'REILLY 


Published by the 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Subscription $1.00 per Year. 10 cts. per Copy 


























EI SKYLARK & 
CHOCOLATES 


THE BEST IN QUALITY 


dd 











aa 


NATIONAL CANDY COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS 




















ee ee ee 
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(ood Typewriting Requires a Good Operator 
and a Good Typewriter 


2° 





This Typewriter has Ball Bearings at all Frictional Points 


The typewriting that is demanded throughout the business world 
to-day is neat, properly aligned, clean-cut and free from errors. 

The L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter is built to produce this kind 
of “* copy.” 

The mechanical ideas worked out in this machine all lead to 
Typewriter Efficiency. 

Every part that is in constant use—the carriage, the typebar 
joints and the capital shift, are ball bearing. 

This means ease of operation, durability and accuracy. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
Washington Office, 1323 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 











Telephone Gramercy 1934 


HABIRSHAW 
COMPANY 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
for all Purposes 





Works: Yonkers, N.Y. 


General Offices Metropolitan Tower - New York 











Complete Train Service 
To All the West 


With Chicago as point of departure — 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul trains 
of comfort and luxury are operated 
to every point of importance in the 
Northwest —West — Southwest. 
Aberdeen, Miles City, Butte, Missoula, Spo- 
kane, Seattle and Tacoma are reached b 
“The Olympian”’ and “The Columbian.”’ 
Portland. Ore., by “The Portland - Puget 
Sound Express.”’ 

Salt Lake City, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles by “The Pacific Limited."’ 


Colorado travel is served by “ The Colo- 
rado Special.’’ 

St. Paul and Minneapolis by “The Pioneer 
Limi:ed"’ and five other daily trains. 
Excelsior Springs and Kansas City by “The 
Southwest Limited.”’ 


When next you travel West take the best. 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY 


Full information from any agent or 
representative of this company. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
































Che 
Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 
Pr. 250; CLorn, $1.00; Paper, SOc, PuBLisHep By THe AUTHOS 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 


“The author has caught the afmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops an¢ 
streets is vividly portrayed,”—Boston Daily Post. 




















RED STAR 


YeAsT Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Trae far 
127th to 429th St. FR a a ve.,New York City, RN. 








“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 











me ons Olaslic 


REG. US. Pat. Off) 








SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youordaruntor- 
wear be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 


and youwilltnen get | j 

a garment that will 

give, you jgdeolute & 
mfort with gr 

durabili ility e iY 


We guarantee / 
satisfaction and <Se 
relieve you from ———— 
nll A ease 


Think “what this means 
to vou. 













Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line, 


Order from your local 
Haberdasher. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole ~toor 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 
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JOEL B. FRAZIER 


WHISKEY 





Every swallow makes a friend 
Distilled and Bottled by 


BONNIE BROS., 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, - - - Kentucky 
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dishes are threefold: 


/st. Dish-washing with Ivory Soap 
does not make the hands red, 
rough and sore. On the contrary, 
4 remain white, smooth and 
soft. 


2nd. After washing with Ivory Soap, 
the dishes are clean in the best 
sense of the word; that is, the 
soap itself i , of such high quality, 
so clean if you please, that no 
plate, no cup, not one piece 
could be cleaner. 


3rd. Because of Ivory's freedom from 
alkali and all strong chemicals, 
the delicate tints on fine china 
are not injured, a consideration 
appreciated especially by those 
who have pieces with gold 
decorations. 


IVORY SOAP . 


The advantages of using Ivory Soap for washing 
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BRGBE 


Stanley Doweling Jig 


A new and most unique tool that will enable the user to bore 
dowel holes in the edge, end or surface of work with the greatest 
ease and with absolute accuracy. 

A tool that will immediately commend itself to Carpenters, Cabi- 
net Makers, Pattern Makers,—in fact to every artisan or amateur 
who has occasion to do any kind of doweling. 

A postal brings you a special circular containing complete 
description and showing various forms of work in which the Jig 
will be found of great assistance. 


Address 











STANLEY Rute & LevetCo. 
New Britein, Conn. U.S.A. 





COPYRGNT 1819 6 TEP & GawmeE ¢ 


- 9988 PURE 
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JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 





CONTRACTORS 

Office Buildings Heavy Masonry 

wt st wt wt 
Railway Buildings Reinforced Concrete 

J wt wt wt 
Manufacturing Plants Dredging 

s wt wt 4 
Grain Elevators Dock Works, Etc. 


30 CHURCH STREET :-: NEW YORK 

















UN 4K) -5 
oLP HSTIrusce R's 


AS A PURE BEVERAGE WHISKEY 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


IS FUNDAMENTAL 


PURE LIMESTONE WATER 


RULE OF THE REGIONS 


SELECTED GRAIN 

MODEL EQUIPMENT 

SKILLED MANUFACTURE 
PERFECT DISTILLATION 
SPLENDID COOPERAGE 
NATURAL MATURATION 
IDEAL GLASSING CONDITIONS’ 
COMPREHENSIVE SANITATION 


SUS (@) Oh y-¥. | Be @) can 4 b) OO) ee 0 ee 8 
| ae» Oe WO OO) an). ener. ar Oh) 


INCORPORATED 


DISTILLERS FRANKFORT, KY. 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in Ali 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - = 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





N.Y, 




















RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


‘b 


Dunellen : New Jersey 





Agents in Ail Large Cities 














PRENTISS PATENT VISES 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 



















Is there more | 
thanenough | 
in your pay 
envelope to 
make both 

ends meet ? 








Does Your Salary Grow 
With Your Needs? 


The cost of living is increasing. Financial 


authorities predict a furtherincrease. You've 
simply GOT to earn more money. 

Does YOUR salary meet your present 
needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 21 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training men for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
meager your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C. S. can help you. 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enable the I. C. S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a. better position 
Don'tfailtoINVESTIGATE this opportunity. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 








>eeeeeeeeePOG Ger es eeeeseseseeeeeeeee 
International Correspondence Schools 


Box 844, Scranton, Pa. 


Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can quality for a larger salary and advancement to the posi- 
tion, trade, or profession before which | have marked X. 








Bridge Engineer 
Structural Drafting 
Sheet Metal Worker ~ 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Telegraph Construction 
Telephone Expert 
Civil Engineer 

Coal Mining 

Metal Mining 
Stationary Engineer 
Automobile Running 





Building Construction 
Concrete Construction 
Architectural Drafting 
Architecture 
Plumbing & Steam Fit'g 
Textile Manufacturing 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Salesmanship 

General Illustrating 
Agriculture 

Poultry Parming 








eeeeeeeoeoeo ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Name — 
Street and No. 
a * State 


Present Occupation —_ Ce 
SCHSSSSSSSSESHESSSESESSESESESOSOOEE 


| 
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CORONET DRY GIN 


RE: . 0 
DISTILLED; NOT A COMPOUND 





OLD QUAKER 
WHISKEY 


AS HONEST AS ITS NAME 














CORNING AND COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILL. 














Ask for the Button on Your 
Overalls 


THAT 











Will Not Pull Off 
In the Laundry 


a 


*‘Our Pastener’’ 








_. Write for Samples to _ 
Show Your Dealer 








MADE BY 


Universal Button Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


yaa ca 




















IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It’s RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 
At Dealer’ Or send your name and address 
any Deale ‘35. y 


with 35 Cents to our office 








~ [urHAM) -TurPcex R AZOR CO. 





590 Montgomery Street, 


- JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 

















S. LIEBMANN’S SONS 


BREWING COMPANY 





Brewers of 


Rhein Gold and 
Teutonic Beers 











BROOKLYN - - - NEW YORK 








Che Kinnear Manufacturing Zo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
AND SHUTTERS 


Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 
OFFICE FURNITURE and FILING DEVICES 
ADDRESSING MACHINES 
702-4-6 TENTH STREET eo WASHINGTON, D. C. 








CHR. HEURICH BREWING CoO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 
Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 Bottle rebate - - - - - 50 cents 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The J. 2 M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
$1.00 A YEAR 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 








— a 


THE KEYSTONE 










TO HEALTH 
IS 
Co rsets HOSTETTER’S 
The World’s STOMACH 
Standard. 


BITTERS 
- es 


For All Figures 
From Very Slender 
to Extra Stout 


$2 to $10 


All Dealers 


KOPS BROS. Nght. 
Manufacturers SELF-REDUCING 


NEW YORK wie Cs 











— 
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SAFETY 


The Prudential Monthly Income Policy automatically pre- 
vents investment mistakes, by the beneficiary, as the 
principal cannot be obtained for purposes of speculation. 
The Monthly Income Policy provides sure and continu- 


STRENGTH OF " 


j GIBRALTAR |''Y ous support. Write for particulars to Dept. 112. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Forrest F. Dryden, President. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N.J. 


ne : 
THE E VITAPHONE | 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 












































Hear the Vitaphone and be 







a convinced. 
VITAPHONE NO. 15 The Vitaphone Co. 
$ 15.00 Main Office and Factory: 






1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
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COMPLETE WITH HORN 


ONGRESS 


GOLD EDGES CLUB INDEXES 


PLAYING CARDS PLAYING CARDS. 


For Social Play CARD G AME S For General Play 


A card party—old friends Hoyle up-to-dat Since Bicycle outlasts other 
meet—new friendships END IS GIN STAMF cards of equil price and 





































outwear many times those 
costing slightly less, Bicy- 
cleis the logicalcard to buy. 
Ivory or Air-Cushion Finish 


formed. Dainty Congress 
Cards with their beautiful 
backs add spirit and tone. 


Air-Cushion Finish 











25¢ PER PACK 


.U.S.A. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








The Hall Switch and Signal Company 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Sores NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 





i FREQUENTLY 

UNION SIAM MADE IN 

Factory NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 








of this Union Stamp. ee po _ 
All Shoes without the Union Stamp Hoster’s 
are always Non-Union. “Schlee's’’ 


Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 





—— 





ana “‘Columbus’’ 


DELIGHTFUL BEERS 


**The best on earth’"’ 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F, Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baring, Sec.-Treas, 


The Hoster -Columbus A. B. Co. 














246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. — OHIO — 
RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. ee 


TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 


Branch Offices ALL HINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 


NEW YORK, 20 E. 2ist ST. ° 
CHICAGO, 66 E. LAKE ST. FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE 














indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of America 


The Pressing Machine that is a 


benefit to the Garment Worker 
“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
























184 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 








Used by millions of mothers 
for over Fifty Years. 





FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 




















WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 





Watk:-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 





Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 




















LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen’ 


ARE YOURS? 

















UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


EDSON §S. LOTT, President 





80 Maiden Lane, New York City 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 











THEATRICA|, 


STAGE ‘HARDWARE 
FULL E tari ir 5 (IALOSUE 


- LOW PRICES. 
J.R CLANcY: Syracuse. NY: 
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